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Dom Himmel bod da fomm ich her, Ich bring end gute neue Mabe, 
“Der auten Mabe bring ich fo viel, Davon ich fingen umd faaén will, 
Lob, Chr jet Gott im hsdften Chron, Der wns fchent einen cianen Sobn! 
Defi frenen fich der Engel Schaar Und fingen uns folds nenes Jahr. 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This drawing is taken from a collection by Richter, the nineteenth century German artist 
and illustrator whose children’s things are especially famous. The caption at the top of 
the picture is ‘Glory to God in the Highest; Peace on Earth’; the verse below the 
picture is an old German Christmas song of the angels’ rejoicing over the birth of Christ. 
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Why Teach Clothing Construction? 


HE newer trends in home eco- 
GE nomics teaching seem to be away 

from clothing construction and to- 
ward clothing selection. Thus, we find 
ourselves wondering why clothing con- 
struction has been and still is being 
taught in our junior and senior high 
schools. “Because we've always taught 
it” is a reason which is discounted— 
in this age of rapid changes and of 
questionings into some of the “Gibral- 
ters of our society” things must stand 
on their own merits rather than age 
and. tradition and we must have more 
justification than that to convince edu- 
cators that this work is a valuable part 
of our training. Why do we teach some 
clothing construction? 

1. Generally speaking, it is more 
economical to make clothes than to buy 
them ready made. In July, 1933, it was 
possible to buy voile (suitable in color, 
color fastness and texture for dresses) 
for seven and eight cents a yard, thus 
making the cost for the material in a 
dress twenty-eight cents. If the woman’ 
paid five cents for thread and thirty 
cents for a pattern her dress would cost 
sixty-three cents. If she used a pat- 
tern which she had (a different collar, 
sleeves, or belt, etc., would cover up 
the fact that it was an old pattern) the 
garment would cost thirty-three cents. 
This example could be followed by 
many more as good including cheaper, 
medium and better grades of material. 

Usually, a garment which is home 
made will wear better than one of the 
same price which is purchased ready 
made. This is not a rule as there may 
be exceptions. A garment made by a 
poor seamstress will pull out at the 
seams, fit poorly and be generally un- 
satisfactory in both appearance and 
wearing quality. This then is where 
the value of teaching clothing construc- 
tion is shown. We do not expect to 


make professional seamstresses out of 
many of the students but we teach them 
to be able to construct garments which 
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fit well and wear well (as far as con- 
struction influences this). 

The realm of make over offers a 
great deal of opportunity for economy 
of money. A make over problem must 
fight against the stigma of being a 
“make over.” However, a student who 
has a fair degree of skill in clothing 
construction processes and 
the artistic and creative ability to fash- 
ion something lovely out of something 
old can save an untold amount of money. 

2. Students who know that they are 
able to construct garments satisfactor- 
ily are given mental poise and confi- 
dence. This confidence may or may 
not be with them in every situation 
but it is evident during clothing con- 
struction units. I have seen seventh- 
graders who were “scared” to cut into 
material because they had “never done 
it before” and were sure they would 
spoil it. With this first problem safely 
completed, difference in attitudes when 
they start another one is amazing. 
They are anxious to start so that their 
garment will be completed soon. They 
have forgotten the old fear—“I can’t 
do it.” Each satisfactorily finished gar- 
ment helps give them the confidence 
that knowledge of an ability always 
gives. 

3. The pride and satisfaction a stu- 
dent feels in a well-made garment are 
worthwhile psychological _ reactions. 
And to this must be added the confi- 
dence instilled by wearing a well-made, 
attractive and becoming garment. 

4. One of the cardinal principles of 
education is the worthy use of leisure 
time. During the present depression 


possesses 





the extra time which people have makes 
this a doubly important phase of educa- 
tion. Embroidery and 
struction are pleasant leisure time oc- 
how to 


clothing con- 
cupations. A knowledge of 
make clothes may help develop good 
attitudes. Sewing are 
often the center of women’s social life 
in a community. 

5. Who does not like individuality in 
This individuality may be 
two ways: (1) By buying 
garments which 


social circles 


clothes? 
achieved in 
ready-to-wear are ex- 
pensive enough to prevent copying, and 
(2) By making your own garments, using 
individuality in the choice of pattern, 
material, trimmings, The latter 
method is cheaper and opens vast pos- 


etc. 


sibilities for the artistically endowed 
girl. 
6. The possession of the ability to 


construct garments gives a person the 
knowledge necessary to help other peo- 
ple do the same thing. In almost every 
community there is some relief agency 
where help is needed in reconstructing 
old garments and making new ones. Thus 
she may become a very helpful member in 
her commounity and widen her circle of 
friends. 

The girl may also add dressmaking 
to her other activities as a means of 
earning extra money during a depres- 
sion or choose it as a permanent voca- 
tion. 

7. People are becoming more clothes 
conscious year. They demand 
clothes having individuality, becoming 


every 


lines and colors and excellent fit. For 
this reason custom made clothes are 
increasing in popularity. <A girl with 
clothing construction training is well 


able to judge custom-made clothes 
when shopping and a knowledge of the 
principles of clothing construction will 
make a girl a intelligent pur- 
chaser of ready-made clothes. 

Thus, we find that 
tion is a valuable part of every girl’s 
home economics training. 


more 


clothing construc- 





“Pure. Labels 


For Pure Silks 


By 
Rosamond C. Cook 


Professor of Home Economics Education 
University of Cincinnati 


AVE you had the unhappy ex- 
be perience during the past summer 

of buying a silk slip which lost 
much of its original weight during the 
first washing? It will be surprising if 
you have not had one or heard some 
friend tell of her disappointment, be- 
cause there have come into the market 
large quantities of silk slips which were 
heavily weighted with a combination 
of water soluble weighting and metallic 
salts. These slips all bear the label 
“100% Pure Silk.” At first this label 
was thought to be a variation of the 
“100% Pure Dye Silk” which we all 
recognize as describing unweighted silk 
but the presence of the weighting soon 
disclosed the fact that this was an er- 
roneous supposition. 

Since the new label did not refer to 
weighting, just what did it 
mean? Consulting merchandise man- 
agers and store buyers, it was found 
that the label is interpreted as “silk not 
mixed with any other fiber, such as cot- 
ton or rayon.” 


metallic 


Immediately these questions arose, 
“Would the consumer notice the dif- 
ference between the new label and the 
old?” Would she be misled by the be- 
lief that it the same thing as 


’ 


meant 
pure dye?’ 

If attentionwas called to the two 
labels, what interpretation would be 
given to “100% Pure Silk” as distin- 
guished from “100% Pure Dye Silk”? 

“What was the value of the new 
label? Was it performing a new or 
important service?” 

The first step in answering 
questions was a survey among college 
students and other consumers to find 
out how the new label was interpreted. 
Over 150 persons have been questioned 
over 90% either have not noticed 


these 


and 


the change in wording or did not recog- 
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nize any significant difference in mean- 
ing. Since the actual meanings of the 
two labels are so entirely foreign to 
each other it appeared evident that 
the consumer was being greatly misled 
by the new label. 


This was the attitude taken by the 
Better Business Bureau of Cincinnati 
and following the appearance of many 
advertisements of garments so labeled 
a study was made to determine the 
quality of the goods advertised. In co- 
operation with the textile laboratory of 
the School of Household Administration, 
University of Cincinnati, seventeen slips 
were purchased and tested. The slips 
were found to be of silk but the fol- 
lowing table shows the results of test 
for weighting: water soluble and me- 
tallic salts. : 








TABULATED RESULTS OF TESTS FOR SILK SLIPS 


Made for 
Better Business Bureau of Cincinnati 
Water * 
Soluble Metallic Total 
Weight- Weight- Weight- 
Sample Price ing ing ing 
A $1.69 21 % 30.1% 51.1% 
B 2.00 15 33 48.1 
4 1.39 17 35 52 
D 1,19 20 36 56 
E 179 «6.18.5 13 31.5 
r 1.00 22.3 33 55.3 
4? 1.49 22.9 33 54a 
H .99 22.7 28 50.7 
I 1.39 18 36 54 
J 1.19 15 41 56 
>. 1.98 11 bas 11 
L 1.35 25 32 57 
M 2.25 19 33 52 
I 1.09 23 28 51 
roe 2.25 20.5 28.5 49 
erie 2.48 16 34.7 50.7 
8 Bate 2.98 24 29.4 53.4 
* Water soluble weighting: a substance re- 


sembling clay. 

** K—The label on this slip also contained 
the statement ‘‘100% pure dye.” 

*** O, P, Q—Not included in purchases of 
Better Business Bureau, but taken from re- 
sults of tests for a retail store. 














One of the slips 


A summary of the facts disclosed by 
this study leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. 17 slips each bearing a label “100% 
pure silk” contained water soluble 
and metallic weighting, 1 bearing 
two labels excepted. 

2. Range in water soluble weighting 
15% to 25% (K excepted). 

3. Range in metallic weighting 13% to 
41%. 

4. Range in total weighting 11% to 

57%. 
Thus after washing a slip could be 
expected to lose from 15% to 25% 
of its original weight and the result- 
ing difference is made clear by the 
appearance of the samples in this 
study. Further, 

5. There is no apparent relation be- 
tween original weight of silk in the 
garment and the amount of water 
soluble and metallic weighting. 

6. There is ro apparent relation be- 
tween the amount of water soluble 
weighting and the metallic weight- 
ing. 

7. The presence of metallic weighting 
cannot be determined by appear- 
ance nor by touch. The presence 
of water soluble weighting might 
be suspected by the feeling of 
weight. 

8. So far as is known water soluble 
weighting has no particular effect 
upon the wearing quality of the silk 
fiber but the fact that metallic weight- 
ing is seriously detrimental is well 
known. 

9. Price apparently is not related to 
the presence of weighting, the total 
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amount of weighting, nor to any re- 
lation between the amount of water 
soluble and metallic weightings. 

10. These slips represent a wide variety 
in types of stores, not more than 
two slips coming from any store. 
Regular departments and basements 
included. 

11. Additional shopping by persons out- 
side the Better Business Bureau 
disclosed the fact that slips were 
being sold as “pure silk” but with- 
out labels. This is true also of the 
“100% pure dye.” A few slips have 
been found which contain both 
statements. See sample K. 

The Cincinnati Better Business Bu- 
reau promptly made a report to local 
merchants which contained two signifi- 
cant statements as indicating both the 
attitude of the Bureau toward the prob- 
lem and the proposed method of deal- 
ing with it. 

“Tt is obvious, of course, that the re- 
tailer is not responsible for the mis- 
labeling nor can he correct the situation 
alone (Italics ours). Therefore, this Bu- 
reau in cooperation with other Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus is filing the survey with the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 

What is the consumer’s part in this 
problem? Shall we sit quietly by while 
the Better Business Bureaus do their 
best to protect our interests? We 
think not,—rather our course is indi- 
cated by the Boston Better Business 
Bureau, who say “The abuse is so pre- 
valent that united action is necessary 
by all those interested in legitimate mer- 
chandising.” (Italics ours.) 

As home economists and consumers 
vitally “interested in legitimate mer- 
chandising” what is our part in this 
“united action?” The following sug- 
gestions afford opportunities for every 
one to help in a constructive way. 

1. Make a survey to find out if the 
merchants in your locality are selling 
silk slips and other silk garments 
containing “100% Pure Silk” labels. 
This can be done easily by assigning 
two girls to each store, then compil- 
ing the results. 

2. Visit your local Better Business Bu- 
reau and find out if they are already 
at work on the problem. Explain 
the results of your survey. 

3. In localities without a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau appoint one or more 
representatives to confer with your 
merchants. Use the information in 
this article plus the results of your 
survey in approaching the merchant. 
The Boston Better Business Bureau 
reported that in some instances local 
stores removed the labels when the 
facts were reported. 

4. Silk goods may be manufactured in 
your locality. Explain the problems 
and ask the manufacturer to discon- 
tinue such labels. 
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‘‘Ballast’’ from the slips. 


Each bottle contains a sample of the water in which a piece 
of silk was boiled to remove the water soluble weighting. The 
sediment in the bottom represents the relative amount of weight- 








Two photomicrographs showing the ap- 
pearance of the silk in one of the slips be- 
fore and after the weightings were re- 
moved. The upper one shows the fabric 
before removing weighting; the lower one, 
the same fabric after the process was com- 
pleted. 


This particular fabric, in sample ‘‘L’”’ 
(see table) contained: 


Water soluble weighting 25% 
Metallic weighting 32% 
Total weighting 571% 
Price $1.35 


ing taken from the silks. 


5. Watch local advertising 
for silk 
“100% pure silk.” 


see whether 


newspaper 
and the statement 

Visit the storé to 
labeled 


lingerie 


the goods are 
“pure dye” or “pure silk.” 
3est of all 


Make a qualitative test. To do this 


take two quarts of clear luke warm 
garment; 
squeeze and the hands 
for 10 to 15 Wring 
Weighting is indicated if the water 
milk 


If allowed to stand the clay, 


Immerse a 
knead 


minutes. 


water. new 
with 
out. 
has become white in appear- 
ance. 
a water soluble weighting, will pre- 
cipitate, settling to the bottom of the 
pan, 

After drying the garment a thread 
with- 
the 


the 


can be pulled from the seam 
the 
used to 


out injury to material—and 


burning test determine 
presence of metallic weighting. Send 
the label with the name of the manu- 
the Cincinnati 
sureau 


Setter 
take the 


facturer to 


Business whe will 


next steps. 
These tests will not injure the gar- 


ment or although the 


material will be lacking in body. 


prevent use 
Much assistance can be given to the 
the 
by donating new slips to be 


NI 


work of Better Business Bureau 
tested 
for data to be presented to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. A few pen- 


nies from each girl will provide the 
price of the slip and give each girl 
the satisfaction of feeling she is vit- 
ally connected with a progressive and 
will re- 


constructive which 


sult eventually in a better method 


program 


of merchandising silk materials and 
garments. If you are interested in 
the plan write to the Cincinnati Bet- 
ter Business Bureau for further in- 
formation. 
8. Important: Do not buy any slips untit 
you have written for the full details of 
the plan and for your 


guidance. 


instructions 
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The Salesperson as an Aid 


To the Consumer-Buyer 


By 
Jessie V. Coles 


University of Missouri 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Miss Coles planned as subject mat- 
ter material for high school students 
of Consumer-Buying courses. The first, 
‘‘What Labels Tell Us’’, was published 
in November. 


HAT kind of information do we 
get from the salesperson in the 
retail store or from the agent 


at our door? How valuable is this infor- 
mation in helping us to buy intelligently? 
Although salespersons may in some cases 
give us a few facts about goods, unfor- 
tunately they do not tell us all we would 
like to know. Moreover, the information 
they do give may not be accurate. Much 
of their sales talk is trade puffing and is 
intended to persuade rather than to in- 
form us, Therefore we need to inquire 
why the information given now is not 
satisfactory and how the situation can be 
improved so the salesperson may become 
a valuable aid to the consumer-buyer. 


Information do Salespersons Usually 


Give Us? 


What 


In our efforts to be intelligent buyers 
we ask such questions as “Will this ma- 
terial wash? Is this dress pure silk? What 
kind of canned peaches is best? How long 
will this vacuum cleaner last?” We even 
ask salespersons how much material to 
buy for a dress. 

When we ask such questions what do 
salespersons tell us? They may be able to 
provide us with some information about 
textiles and clothing such as size, width, 
fastness of color, fibers used, weighting 
in silk. They may tell us about the use, 
care, and cost of operation of equipment. 
They demonstrate such goods as sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, kitchen 
equipment, and the like. We may also 
learn from them the variety, use, and 
care of some foods, the cuts of meat, the 
freshness of eggs and dairy products. 

However not all salespersons are able 
to supply us with this kind of informa- 
tion. Moreover there are many other 
things we would like to know about quali- 
ties of goods. The above information does 
not provide us all the facts we need to 
know about qualities of foods, textiles, 
clothing, household equipment if we are 
to be intelligent buyers. 
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Is Information Accurate? 


Do we assume that because salespersons 
tell us certain facts they necessarily are 
true? Many of us do, and we find that 
some of the information is either mis- 
leading or false. It is very difficult to 
estimate how much false information is 
given today. Some say the percentage is 
high. Certainly as we go from store to 
store and first one salesperson and then 
another makes statements of doubtful 
truthfulness we soon mistrust them all. 


In a study of silk dresses made at 
Pennsylvania State College, it was found 
that forty-seven of fifty clerks selling the 
dresses misrepresented the amount of 
weighting present in the fabrics.’ In an- 
other case, a salesman stated that a mat- 
tress had 488 springs but when he found 
that the shopper was a home economics 
student seeking real information he ad- 
mitted that he had no idea how many 
springs were in the mattress. A piece of 
toweling was represented to a shopper by 
the same salesperson one day as “half- 
linen” and the next as “all cotton.” 


There is much trade putting in sales 
talk today. By trade puffing is meant ex- 
aggerated statements which are intended 
to sell goods rather than to give infor- 
mation about them. Many times sales- 
persons tell us that particular goods are 
“the best in town,” “the best for the 
price,” “a quality product,” “the latest 
out.” Obviously not all goods can be “the 
best.” Moreover these terms tell us noth- 
ing about the qualities of the goods. 

The consumer-buyer is also subjected 
to high pressure salesmanship. We are 
all familiar with the tactics of the seller 
of specialty goods, of the automobile 
salesman, the insurance agent, the peddler 
of this, that, and the other. Their tech- 
nique is highly developed. Their per- 
sistency is one hundred percent plus. Un- 
less consumers are strong-minded their 
resistance may be worn down and when 
they come out from under the influence 
of the salesman they may find themselves 
in possession of goods which they neither 
want nor can afford. 


(1) Pauline Beery Mack and Geraldine Cook, 
“How Silk Dresses Wear,” Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. XXIII (Oct. 1931), p. 938. 


Why Information Secured from Salespersons 
is Not Satisfactory 


There are a number of reasons why 
the kind and amount of information 
which may be secured from salespersons 
is not satisfactory to the consumer-buyer. 
First, the information may not be avail- 
able to the store or to the salesperson; 
second, the desire of the salesperson to 
make a sale; and third, the type of train- 
ing given salespersons. 

There are some goods concerning which 
the kind of information the consumer 
would like is not available. The perfortn- 
ance in use of these goods has not been 
studied sufficiently for any one to answer 
all the questions consumers may ask. 
For example, we have at present no 
adequate, usable method of measuring 
and expressing the warmth-promoting 
properties of blankets, the efficiency of a 
vacuum cleaner, the durability of a piece 
of furniture, the flavor of foods. 


For other goods information is not 
available to the store or to the sales- 
person. Unless manufacturers pass on 
facts about the amount of wool in blank- 
ets, the weighting in silk, the inner con- 
struction of furniture, and the like, many 
retailers have no way of finding out these 
things. To secure this information some 
large retailers have established testing 
laboratories or avail themselves of the 
services of commercial laboratories. 


In cases where information is available, 
it is not always passed on to salespersons. 
There are no labels on the goods to 
which they can refer and the buyers for 
the department have not intormed them, 
being either unable or unwilling to see 
that salespersons secure this knowledge. 

When salespersons have no other meth- 
od of finding out about qualities of goods, 
they rely upon their own knowledge and 
judgment. The error in this lies in the 
fact that unfortunately they may be no 
better judges of the articles in question 
than the consumers. In a study made of 
sheeting, by Rosamond Cook of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, consumers and 
salespersons ranked nine brands according 
to durability. These ratings were then 
compared with those based on scientific 
tests, and it was found that the sheeting 
ranked best by the scientific method was 
ranked fourth by consumers and fifth by 
salespersons; that ranking second was 
given seventh place by both consumers 
and salespersons. 

Salespersons may not be interested in 
learning about goods. They may not ap- 
preciate the value of this information in 
promoting sales and in securing satisfied 
customers. If they are interested and do 
become informed and intelligent through 
experience and study they are frequently 
advanced to the position of buyers and 
the consumer has little contact with them. 

It is sometimes difficult for salespersons 
to become informed about goods because 
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of the variety they sell. We may expect 
the most satisfactory information from 
the most highly specialized sellers, those 
who have few rather than many kinds 
of goods to sell. However, this is not al- 
ways the case. An engineer making a 
study of radios found that very few 
salespersons made statements which could 
be relied upon. They freely used technical 
terms, the meanings of which’ were un- 
familiar to them. 

Desire to make sales is another reason 
why consumers are not always able to get 
satisfactory information. Usually a sales 
quota is set which the salesperson is ex- 
pected or required to maintain. The need 
for maintaining this quota becomes of 
paramount importance. The satisfied cus- 
tomer becomes secondary to sales. 

Salespersons may have considerable in- 
formation but pass on only that which 
they think will promote sales. A specialist 
training salespersons advised them to 
“learn all the points good and bad about 
what you have to sell.” But how often 
are the bad points passed on to the con- 
sumer? We notice that the salesperson is 
always discreetly silent on these points. 

Some salespersons tell consumers what 
they think they want to know rather than 
the truth. The salesperson who, when 
asked if a piece of silk was weighted, 
replied that it was “very nicely weighted” 
was obviously anxious to make a sale. and 
her practice was apparently to tell buyers 
what she thought they wanted to know. 

The extent and type of training which 
salespersons receive influence their value 
to consumers. The store may not consider 
it worthwhile to provide training beyond 
how to make out a sales slip. The cus- 
tomers are thus at the mercy of unskilled 
and uninformed persons. 

If traning is given, emphasis is usually 
placed upon how to make a sale rather 
than upon quality of merchandise. Educa- 
tion to give information is subordinated to 
education in the art of persuasion. Psy- 
chology is drawn upon freely to promote 
this type of training. The consumer, his 
motives, instincts, his actions are analyzed 
and the salesperson is instructed how to 
handle him under all circumstances. 


What Can We Do About It? 

Much of our attention at present must 
be directed toward resisting efforts to 
persuade us to buy and toward sifting 
the true and accurate information from 
the irrelevant, misleading, and false. In 
order to accomplish this we must inform 
ourselves about the goods we wish to buy. 
We must know what we are going to buy, 
how much of it, and the price we are 
going to pay. We must know the qualities 
to look for and in so far as possible be 
able to recognize these qualities. 

For example when we buy material for 
a dress, we should decide the kind of 
fiber and material best suited to our 
needs. We should be familiar enough with 
prices of goods through advertisements 
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and the display of the retailer to know 
how much we will need tu pay. We should 
know how much material we need. 

We should study fabrics sufficiently 
to know in case we decide upon silk, for 
instance, that cotton and rayon are often 
mixed with silk; that it is usually 
weighted with metallic substances or 
water soluble fillers as starch and gums; 
that dyes are often not fast to perspira- 
tion, to the sun, or to cleaning and laun- 
dering; that sometimes the method of 
dyeing affects strength of the fabrics. 

The same is true of the other goods 
we buy. We can in our home economics 
classes learn about qualities of goods so 
that we will know what to look for and 
ask about in goods. We can learn the 
simple tests available which might be 
applied to identify qualities such as burn- 
ing silk to detect weighting. In some 
cases we can become familiar enough with 
the goods to know when salespersons are 
giving us false or misleading information. 
We must remember that an informed 
buyer reveals the ignorance and untruth- 
fulness of the salesperson. 

By becoming informed about the goods 
and by studying and understanding the 
tactics of the salesperson in promoting 
sales we will find ourselves less gullible 
in accepting what they tell us and it will 
be easier to resist the pressure to buy. 

However, we realize that even when we 
supply ourselves with all the available 
information we are still not able to buy 
intelligenty because we can not obtain 
sufficient information from 
Surely it is not too much to ask that 
they provide us with those facts concern- 
ing qualities of goods that are available. 

It should not be unreasonable today to 
expect information concerning varieties, 
composition, and 
foods; the tensile strength and color fast- 
ness of textiles; the real names of furs; 
the composition of blankets, rugs, hosiery, 
garments and fabrics, shoes. Salespersons 
should be able to give us accurate infor- 
mation concerning the composition and 
inner construction of furniture and mat- 
tresses, the kind of wood in furniture, the 
composition of silverware and jewelry, 
toilet goods, paints, cleaners, leather 
goods, and so through the long list of 
goods consumers buy. 

Salespersons should also be able to 
supply consumers information concerning 
guarantees, the qualities which are guar- 
anteed, who is behind the guarantee, and 
what will be done in case the goods are 
not satisfactory. Certainly they should 
be able to give us satisfactory informa- 
tion concerning the relative qualities of 
goods offered at the same and at different 
prices. This information is essential if 
we are to be able to get the best goods 
for the purpose with the least expenditure. 


salespersons. 


freshness, grades of 


How can we as consumer-buyers help 
make this information available? There 
is much which we can do as individuals 





and as groups to promote the dissemina- 
tion of more adequate and more reliable 
information through salespersons, 

We must insist upon such information 
whenever we buy until we have convinced 
salespersons that we really ao want facts. 
They will then not be able to say that 
“nobody is interested in such informa- 
implying that we are 
to ask for it. If we convince salespersons 
that we really do want information rather 
than irrelevant material, that we do not 
rely upon their doubtful or untruthful 
statements, they will realize the impor- 
tance of shifting salesmanship from 
pressure to buy to giving information. 


tion,” freakish 


We can help salespersons to obtain the 
necessary information by letting retailers, 
the owners and managers of stores, know 
how we feel about the kind of information 
now provided by salespersons and the 
kind we would like to have them provide. 
We can thus 
necessity of training salespersons con- 
cerning qualities of goods, the desirability 
of obtaining the necessary information, 
either by testing or 


convince retailers of the 


from the manufac- 
turer, and giving it to the salesperson. 
We must realize our responsibilities as 
individuals in improving the information 
given by salespersons. We must not feel 
that an individual has no influence and 
therefore it is not worthwhile to do any- 
thing. 
influence a number of people acting sepa- 
rately can exert. 
stantial portion of the individuals in a 
community impressed upon salespersons 


We must rather think how much 


For instance if a sub- 


and retailers the kind of information they 
would like they would eventually get it, 
although it might not be very soon. 

We can also act effectively as groups, 
either as class or club groups. For in- 
stance, one home economics class in study- 
ing the selection of cotton fabrics visited 


their local store and so convinced the 
store buyer of their desire for specific 
facts that he agreed ‘to ask for such 


information the next time he purchased 


goods in the market.” Home Economics 
clubs can interest themselves in improv- 
ing the aids used by consumers in buying 
through more satisfactory information 
provided by salespersons. The mothers of 
home economics students and other home- 
makers will be interested in knowing how 
they can help. They can become a valua- 
ble influence since they are doing a great 
deal of buying all the time. 

If selling techniques were changed, if 
emphasis were shifted from the imme- 
diate sale to consumer satisfaction, and 
if salespersons made an honest effort to 
give information about qualities of goods, 
would be greatly 
would then 
We 


must do all we can to bring about this 


the consumer-buyer 
benefited. The salesperson 
provide real assistance in buying. 
desirable situation. 

(2) Elizabeth Winklehake, “‘A High School 
Project in Buying Textiles,” Journal of Home 


Economics, Vol. XXV (Nov. 1933), p. 773. 
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By 
Etta Proctor Flagg 


Former Supervisor of Home Economics 
Los Angeles, California. 


N 1889 the Board of Education in 


Los Angeles decided that a city of 


100,000 people should broaden: its 
educational program by adding some 
definite hand work for the girls. Man- 


ual training for the boys had been in- 
well estab- 


troduced in 1896 and was 

lished in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

grades. 
After considerable discussion it was 


Miss Florence Steven- 
son of Roxbury, Massachusetts, as a 
supervisor and introduce home eco- 
nomics work that would be given in 
the same grades as the manual training 
work. Miss Stevenson began work in 
September, 1899. She recommended 
that sewing be given by the class room 
teachers in the fifth and sixth grades 
and that specially trained teachers be 
assigned to teach cooking in the 
seventh and eighth grades. One cook- 
ing center was equipped and opened in 
the fall of 1899 in a bungalow on the 
grounds of the old Sixth Street School 
with Miss Mary Blanford as teacher. 
The pupils were from the sur- 
rounding schools, three classes per day 
being taught with an average of twenty- 


decided to elect 


sent 





four pupils per class—each class re- 
ceived one lesson per week. The next 
year several more’ centers’ were 
equipped and opened. In 1903 the 
work was introduced into the Poly- 
technic high school. 

By 1906 the work had grown so 


heavy Miss Stevenson asked for an as- 


sistant and Miss Etta Proctor Flagg 
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Left, above, is a view of one unit of a modern foods labora- 
tory in a Los Angeles school, and directly above, the cafeteria 
of the John Muir High School. 


was appointed. In 1907 Miss Stevenson 
resigned and Miss Flagg became su- 
pervisor, serving for twenty-seven years. 

From 1908 to 1932 the work grew by 
leaps and bounds. The city grew at an 
astounding rate. Many additional 
teachers were added yearly until in 1932 
there were 175 home economics teach- 
ers in the elementary schools, 100 in jun- 
ior high schools, and 170 in senior high 
Special needs arose in different 
The poverty among 
the Mexicans called for school lunches. 
In 1909 the Civic Club came to the assist- 
ance of the schools and a “penny lunch” 
was established at Ann Street School. 
Another lunch was opened later. This 
plan, however, did not prove satisfac- 
tory and in 1916 the lunch rooms were 
taken over by the Board of Education 
and came under the direction of the 
home economics department. These 
have grown steadily in number and in 
efficiency until now there are 202 cafe- 
terias in the elementary schools alone, 
and every junior and senior high school 
is equipped with an up-to-date cafe- 
teria. Through these much practical 
nutrition is taught. 

Simultaneously with the lunch room 
problem arose the need for day nurser- 
ies. The babies of employed mothers liv- 
ing in the district were brought to school 
and could not be allowed to become a 
nuisance in the class room or the prin- 
cipal’s office. These nurseries were 
opened by philanthropic organizations, 
but in 1914 the Board of Education took 


schools, 
sections of the city. 


them over and they were added to the 
home economics department. The older 
girls took care of the children. They 
prepared the food, looked after physical 
needs and had some training in child 
guidance. These nurseries were in the 
foreign sections of the city and were 
used in teaching child care and hygiene 
both to pupils and to the mothers in the 
neighborhcod. Many girls who are now 
mothers tell us that the help they re- 
ceived through this training has been of 
inestimable value to them. 

During this time of rapid growth, 
junior high schools were opened (in 1910) 
and a well equipped home economics de- 
partment was part of each school. As the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils were 
taken from the elementary the home 
making work in the grades was broad- 
ened in the fifth and sixth grades. The 
work was placed entirely in the hands 
of specially trained teachers: practical 
nutrition and food was given in the 
sixth grade; simple garment construc- 
tion was begun in the high fifth grade 
and continued through the sixth grade. 
Thus the pupils entered the junior high 
with established habits and foundation 
skills and progressive courses could be 
given in the junior high schools. The 
advance in the work given in the junior 
demanded a more advanced type of 
work in the senior high schools. Now 
one finds courses in social arts, family 
relationships, home nursing, dietetics, 
home management, interior decoration, 
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costume design and dress appreciation 
among the most popular ones in the 
senior high schools. 

While the work advanced along gen- 
eral lines special needs were not ne- 
glected. A bungalow especially fitted 
for Mexican girls was furnished at 
Belvedere junior high and there the 
girls are trained in all lines of home- 
making. As early as 1925 a class for 
boys in home economics was established 
at the Manual Arts High School. Now 
the majority of the larger senior high 
schools include classes for boys in their 
home economics curricula under such 
titles as Dietetics, Social Arts (usually 
co-educational), Problems in Homemak- 
ing, etc. These courses usually include 
diet in relation to optimum health, food 
preparation and serving, personality de- 
velopment, and family relationships. Over 
fifteen years ago, Lafayette Junior High 
opened a course which trains boys for 
chefs; this is a two years course and al- 
ways has more applicants than can be ac- 
commodated. This last September a course 
planned to fit girls for positions as 
waitresses or skilled workers in the 
home has been opened at Lafayette to 
parallel the chef courses for boys. A 
fully equipped bungalow has been pro- 
vided for this work. Four of the senior 
high schools have either bungalows or 
home making apartments for general 
training in practical home making. 

There are at the present time thirty- 
five senior and twenty-two junior high 
schools all giving work in home mak- 
ing and we have 325 home economics 
teachers, 

In June, 1932, the Board of Educa- 
tion decided to meet the lack of money 
for schools by a general reorganization 
of the entire system. In this new or- 
ganization all definite courses in home 
making, agriculture and manual train- 
ing were eliminated in grades below the 
seventh. The departments were abol- 
ished, the supervisors were placed as 
assistants in the Vocational and Pre- 
Vocational Education Section and one 
assistant was expected to handle the 
work for each department. In spite of 
this blow to the work the junior high 
has kept its high ideals, but the work 
in the seventh and eighth grades (that 
are not in junior high) has in most 
cases been penalized. It has been im- 
possible to fit the work into the school 
program in the majority of schools. 

However, taking a broad view over 
the years from 1899 to 1934 I would say 
that the change and improvement in 
home economics is as great and as 
much to be marvelled at as the change 
of the city from the sleepy El Pueblo 
de Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los 
Angeles of early days to the progres- 
sive, modern Los Angeles of today with 
its 1,300,000 population. 
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A view of one of the day nurseries which serve the working mothers of 
the school neighborhood while affording training in child care to some of 
the home economics students. 


Laundry work is taught in a very practical fashion, and under ideal circum- 
stances, in this Los Angeles home economics laboratory, pictured below. 


5 an orm 


a bE 


The type of foods laboratory used in the early days of home economics 
in Los Angeles, below, affords a contrast with that on the opposite page. 


’ 
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Teaching a Practical 


Related Art Course 


By 


Christine Swanson 


Denison, lowa 


HAT shall I teach today? Such 
is the question which has con- 
fronted all of us hundreds of 


times. And in its answer we find a 
criterion for our teaching methods. Per- 
haps, for example, Mary is able to re- 
cite glibly that red and green are com- 
plimentary colors. Or Jane can tell 
you in a parrot-like fashion that rhythm 
is a flow of movement. And yet, is this 
enough? Have we taught worthwhile 
things or just a lot of dry facts and 
rules which will be learned today and 
forgotten tomorrow. 

Many subjects in our curricula de- 
mand rote memorization and recitation 
of facts for their mastery. Art is not 


one of these. The comparatively few 
fundamentals can be mastered more 
thoroughly through direct application 


and use than in any other way. 

This very fact permits a great deal 
of leeway both in the methods used 
and in the contents of the course. We, 
as teachers, are entirely responsible. 
We can make our art courses either ex- 
tremely practical and usable or highly 
impracticable and idealistic. Too often 
they are the latter—impracticable and 
idealistic. How you would hate to have 
those words used in the description of 
your art course! And yet, are you sure 
that they don’t apply? Have you 
brought your course down to earth? 
Is it within the range and use of every 
girl in your class? 

The importance of doing this will be 
fully realized if you visit the homes of 
twenty or thirty of your girls. There 
you will find conditions which place be- 
yond their grasp, for example, a com- 
plete unit in interior decoration stress- 
ing furniture selection and arrangement, 
draperies, lighting, and similar factors. 
The majority do not have the necessary 
furnishings with which to work. 

Why teach a girl to select oriental 
rugs when we find in her home either 
congoleum rugs or, in a few cases, no 
rugs at all? Far better to teach her 
to plan or select a simple but artistic 
rag or hooked rug which she can make 
for a few cents. Or the selection of a 
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well designed congoleum rug offers 
endless possibilities for exercising de- 
sign principles. 

Possibly we study at great length 
the merits and _ characteristics of 
Wedgewood or Haviland. But when 
will the average girl use this informa- 
tion? Perhaps never—perhaps many 
years later when she will remember lit- 
tle of what you have taught her except 
a few trade names. 

One out of a hundred girls whom you 
teach may find it in her means to buy 
priceless rugs and china. The same 
fundamental Art principles which 
guided her in the selection of the rag 
or congoleum rug and the dime store 
dishes will guide her then. Let this girl 
be the exception. She can always learn 
the specific characteristics which is will 
be necessary for her to know. 

The important thing is to make the 
girl with limited means and opportuni- 
ties realize that she, too, can be ar- 
tistic. This business of making your 
course stress the artistic in an econ- 
omical way is not easy. But if you 
can show each girl how she can make 
her home and her life a little more col- 
orful, more artistic, more livable, it 
has been worth the effort. 

This is possible, for you can help even 
the girl from the poorest home derive 
some benefit. For example, if your 
study of color or line formation has 
done nothing more tangible for her 
than to give her an appreciation of na- 
ture, you have helped to make her life 
a little happier. Color blending in a 
sunset, a: rainbow, or a bed of flowers, 
will be noticed and appreciated. Even 
a lovely tree formation or a_ bush 
covered with hoar frost will be enjoyed. 
If she learns to appreciate and enjoy 
beauty she will endeavor to make her 
surroundings a little more beautiful 
and artistic. 

And she will be able to do this very 
thing even if she has but little to spend. 
For example, that old rickety chair or 
couch can be converted into a cheerful 
piece of furniture if she has learned a 
simple and inexpensive way to make 





interesting chair back and slip covers. 
Even the old straight chair, now bot- 
tomless, can be made usable with the 
aid of a thin board, a few tacks, and a 
seat cover or pad which can be made 
for little or nothing out of scraps of 


material. Or, perhaps, a bit of gay col- 
ored bias tape or rickrack and a couple 
of well-washed flour sacks will make at- 
tractive sash curtains for a now curtain- 
less window. 

This type of work will be of much 
more value to the average girl than 
picking out imaginary davenports of 
mohair and velour. Often art courses 
are highly imaginative. We have the 
girl studying complicated furniture ar- 
rangements of davenports, lamps, and 
gateleg tables. Better to teach her 
simple fundamentals of arrangement 
and have her actually apply these by 
rearranging her own room or the living 
room at home. 

Picture hanging rules are another ex- 
ample of usable art material. A _ girl 
can use these whether she has oil paint- 
ings with which to work or merely 
grandma’s and grandpa’s old wedding 
picture and a few calendars. 

Simple arrangement and economical 
beautifying of furnishings which each 
girl has in her home, is undoubtedly 
usable. But there is even a greater 
field than this—that of selection. Peo- 
ple are constantly being called upon 
to make choices, regardless of their in- 
come. Income and art, however, are 
not in direct proportion. One may 
spend much and still be grossly inartis- 
tic. The reverse is equally true. Art 
adapts itself to the selection of articles 
purchased in the ten cent store just as 
readily as in an exclusive department 
store. One girl may have but fifteen 
cents to spend for a half dozen cups. 
Another girl may have a dollar or two. 
The amount of money to be spent or 
the place of purchase is immaterial. 
Each girl can check as to the conven- 
tionality of the design and the har- 
monious line of the handle. Each will 
be satisfied with her purchase because 
she will know that her selection has 
been good. 


Art principles sound extremely tech- 
nical, but they are really quite utili- 
tarian. Proportion, for example, may 
be used everywhere. Making posters 
and notebook covers, writing letters 
and themes, addressing envelopes, and 
even mounting pictures in an album, de- 
mand a working knowledge of margins. 
Dimensions for wall hangings, panels, 
table tops, pillows, and rugs can readily 
be calculated or checked if one under- 
stands the Greek law of proportion. 
The writing of a name on a place card 
or theme paper, pulling a shade to the 
proper height, placing tie-backs on cur- 
tains, a belt on a dress, or division of 


(Continued on page 369) 
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By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


““ 


Now, thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minc’d pies and plumb-porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer; 

With pig, goose, and capon, 

The best that may be, 

So well doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree.” 


UR British ancestors, perhaps 

more than any other people in 

the world, knew how to com- 
bine mirth and laughter with the eating 
of “mine’d pies,” “plumb-porridge,” and 
all those other indigestible dainties of 
which Poor Richard so glowingly wrote 
in his Almanack of 1695. 

The Yule feasts of old England consti- 
tute a unique and delightful chapter 
in the holiday customs of the world. 
Not only in the dusty chronicles of 
British history do we find fascinating 
accounts of the Christmas revels of an- 
cient monarchs and lords. In the lit- 
erature, poetry and old time carols of 
the country, we get vivid glimpses of 
the holiday festivities of humble folk, 
such as the Cratchits, the irresistible 


Mr. and Mrs. Fessiwig, hearty Mr. 
Wardle, the roistering revelers against 
whom Herrick advised a guard, lest 
they steal “minc’d pyes,” and the in- 
trepid feasters to whom old Tussar 
recommended: 

“Brawn pudding, and souse, and 


good mustard withal, 

Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies 
of the best, 

Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and 
turkey well dressed; 


Cheese, apples, and 
carols to hear 


nuts, jolly 
As then in the country is counted 
good cheer.” 


The “chief service in this land” was, 
of course, the boar’s head, the most an- 
cient and honored of holiday dishes. 
Of this noble dainty many carols have 
been written, chief among them the tradi- 
tional verses which still are sung at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, when the gar- 
landed head of Freya’s beast is ceremoni- 
ously borne into the hall: 

“The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary; 

And I pray you, my masters, be 

merry, 
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Feasting Customs of Merry England 


Quot estis in convivio, 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


In 1170, when Henry II had his son 


crowned king, the old monarch showed 
him honor by bringing in the boar’s 
head himself, preceded by a group of 
gorgeously attired trumpeteers. In the 
day of Henry the Eighth, the boar’s 
head was the food of honor placed be- 
fore the Princess Mary, and _ good 
Queen Bess had the same dish of state 
served on a silver platter, amid min- 
strelsy and song. 

Frumenty, or furmety (from the 
Latin word frumentum, meaning corn), 
was a favorite of olden days. To make 
it, wheat had to be picked, hulled, win- 
nowed and washed. Next it was boiled 
until it burst open. Then it was mixed 
with egg yolks, heated, colored with 
saffron and seasoned with sugar and 
salt. In early times, this dish, like 
many others prepared from wheat, may 
have been sacrificial in origin. In 
Yorkshire it was customary to eat this 
mixture the first thing on Christmas 
morning. 

The “mince’d pyes” already mentioned 
were not only considered an important 
part of the Christmas fare among rich 
and poor alike. They likewise pos- 
sessed symbolic significance. To eat a 
“minc’d pye” at the home of a neigh- 
bor during each of the Twelve Days 
between Christmas and Epiphany, was 
to insure happiness to the eater for the 
twelve months of the coming year. 

One cannot think of Christmas feast- 
ing in England without the wigs, or 
caraway buns, which Shropshire folk 
dipped in ale and ate on Christmas Eve; 
or the famous Yule cake of Yorkshire, 
fashioned from “flour, barm, large cook- 
ing raisins, currants, lemon-peel and 
nutmeg,” and shaped into disks about 
the size of a dinner plate. Then there 
was the beloved wassail, without which 
no English feast would be complete. 
Wassail consisted of hot spiced ale and 
toasted apples. Its very name_ be- 
speaks its sacramental character, for 
wassail comes from the Anglo Saxon 
words wes hal, meaning to “be whole,” 
and wassailing means nothing if not 
wishing health to friends and farm ani- 
mals, gardens and trees. 


“Bryng us in good ale, and bryng 
us in good ale, 
For our blyssd Lady sake, bryng 
us in good ale,” 
is one of the ancient wassailing cries 
of the wandering minstrels who ex- 
pected a black jack of ale and a Christ- 
mas “pye” in reward for their songs. 





Bringing in the boar’s head 


Samuel Pepys makes a delightful en- 
try in his diary on the 4th of January, 
1667, to the that had 
company . to the thing he 


having 
last 


effect 
dinner, 


had served to his guests was a flagon 
of ale and apples drunk out of a wood 
cup, which made the company merry. 
This statement shows that the diarist, 


even in his day, kept up the good old 


custom of drinking from the wassail 
bowl. 

Walter Scott, in 
description of the traditional 


Yule feast, speaks of how 


unforgettable 
Scottish 


his 


“The wassail round, in good brown 


bowls, 

Garnished with ribbons,  blithly 
trowls. 

There the huge sirloin reeked; 


hard by : 


Plum-porridge stood, and Christ- 
mas pye; 


Nor failed old Scotland to pro- 
duce, 

At such high-tide, her savory 
goose.” 


And speaking of goose, we cannot 
pass by the Cratchit’s Christmas din- 
ner. In all literature, perhaps, there is 
nothing so filled with the beauty and 
pathos and humor of Christmas-tide. 
There is nothing. which so well carries 
with it the inner significance of Christ- 
Let us celebrate Christ- 
mas once again with the Cratchits, who 


mas feasting. 


have just gone to the bake house to 
fetch home the goose. 

“Such a bustle ensued that you might 
have thought a goose the rarest of all 
feathered 
which a black 
course—and in truth, it was something 

(Continued on page 374) 


birds; a phenomenon, to 


swan was a matter of 
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“Making the Most 
Of What We Have” 


A Christmas Project 


Luella A. Williams 
Home Economics Teacher 
Greenview, Illinois 


ANY times our home econom- 
ics courses have been criticized 
as “too expensive.” We, as 
teachers of those courses, have been 
put to the test these last few years of 
proving that we could teach our 
courses in ways involving the expendi- 


ture of little or no money. And so 
we’ve been working to make our 
classes really worthwhile, and have 


been passing on the ideas we have 
found successful in our own classes, 
hoping they might prove helpful. 

Last year my high school clothing 
sophomores and 


challenging 


made up of 
juniors, was particularly 
because I knew the girls’ families and 
their financial conditions and realized 
that they would have very little, if any, 
money to spend on their clothing class 
problems. So the entire year’s course 
had to be planned with this thought 
in mind. Our Christmas unit proved 
so interesting and successful that I'd 
like to pass it on to you. 

For some time I had had in mind 
the making of useful Christmas gifts 
frum materials the girls could find in 
their homes, and when one of the girls 
remarked in class when we began our 
discussion of the Christmas plans, “We 
are not going to have any Christmas 


class, 


at our house because we haven’t any 
money to spend,” I had the name for 
the Christmas unit—‘Making the Most 
of What We Have.” We had an in- 
teresting and 
very worthwhile problems. 

For one thing, we made some very 
clever footstools using the heavy 
boards from the two ends of orange 
crates. These two boards were nailed 
together and four wooden doorstops 
(which sold for five cents each) were 
screwed in for legs. The top was 
padded with excelsior, which was held 
in place with a piece of a grain sack 
tacked over the top and edges. The 
“legs” were stained or painted with 
some left-over paints the local deco- 
rator gave us. The covers for the tops 
of these stools were made by the girls. 


discussion planned 


Several of them were’ made like 
hooked rugs, from old silk hose which 
had been dyed and cut into strips 


Three types of needles 


lengthwise. 
Susan Burr, the 


were used here, the 
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some 


punch and the crochet hook. The girls 
made their own designs and used bur- 
lap sacks for the foundation. Other 
tops were made on the sewing machine 
using the special metal guide, and here 
again old were used. Burlap 
sacks were dyed and ravelled, five 
strands being used together when wind- 
ing on the guide. Two girls ravelled 
old knitted sweaters and used the yarn. 
One girl braided a cotton top for her 
stool. 

We carried out this same _ project 
in our Home Economics Club. I 
demonstrated to them a dressing table 
made from two orange crates which 
had been covered with wallpaper in- 
side and out. These were set twelve 
inches apart and held firm by three 


materials 


cross pieces (old laths) nailed across 
the top, bottom and center. Two 
pieces across the front, top and _ bot- 
tom, made it more substantial. This 
was now ready for the top. Light 


weight wood or wallboard might be 
used, but our hardware merchant gave 
us a large piece of heavy corrugated 
cardboard (the packing from a screen 
door) which we cut to fit the top— 
36” x 12” and covered with the wall- 
paper. A curtain for the front and 
sides (in five sections) was made from 
several sugar sacks which we dyed a 
lovely apple green. This “demonstra- 
tor’ was given by the club to the new 
“faculty baby” whose parents lived in 
furnished rooms and needed storage 
space for the baby’s clothes. 

Last summer I saw a demonstration 
of Christmas trees made of transparent 
wrapping, so I asked the girls early in 
the year to save all this material they 
could get hold of. These trees made nice 
table decorations when set on a mirror. 
We need to be at least a little bit frivolous 
at Christmas time, so these trees were our 
“fling” after having been practical with 
the other things we made. They were so 
popular that the local Women’s Club 
asked us to give them a demonstra- 
tion at their December meeting. 

These trees are made on a base of a 
cardboard cone. For a tree nine inches 
high, use about one-third of a card- 
board circle 18” in diameter. Fasten to 
one side of this cardboard four or five 
wires about 14” long. Make the cone 
by gluing or taping the sides of the 
cardboard together, leaving the wires 
inside the cone to form the trunk, The 
long ends of the wires are first twisted 





Courtesy, Dupont Cellophane Corp. 


One of the trees for which. directions are 
given below. 


together and then bent outward to 
make the base for the tree. 

Foliage, made according to the di- 
rections given and illustrated below, is 
fastened to the cone in rows from the 
base upward, putting the leaves fairly 
close around the tree. In placing the 
rows of leaves, be sure to “stagger” 
them so that all the ends of the leaves 
do not come above each other in rows. 


Foliage for the Tree 
Cut inch 


seven 
squares of the 
transparent wrap- 
be ping. Cut these 
i squares. diagonally 
ae and use half for 

an each leaf. 

| = Fold triangle as 
4 shown, using the 7” 


side as base. 
fold —_> 








Fold 
over, thus. 
Fold back to form 


one corner 


a wing, thus. Re- 
peat with opposite 
corner. 

Turn over the 





leaf, as shown, and 
fold down the point. 
Use the folded point 
to attach the leaf to 
the tree. (attach 
with paste or tape) 
Another thing we did was to cover 
gift boxes. We used small boxes such 
as might be obtained at the hosiery 
counter of the dry goods store. Here 
we used wallpaper obtained in the sam- 
ple books from the local decorator. 
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* Courtesy Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


The type of footstool cover made with the special guide. 


To Make Covered Boxes 


(1) Lay the lid of the box upside 
down on the wrong side of the paper 
after you have located an interesting 
part of the design for the center of the 
lid; (2) mark around the lid carefully 
to get the size; (3) draw a line outside 
the first one at a distance equal to the 
depth of the box lid; (4) cut about one- 
half inch outside of this line to allow 
for folding over the edges of the lid; 
(5) now spread paste over the en- 
tire piece; lay the lid in its original 
position and carefully bring the paper 
up over the sides and edges of the lid 
(mitering the corners). Christmas seals 
pasted on. this make the box attractive, 
especially if it is tied with silver or gold 
paper ribbon. Rosettes are made by 
cutting several short strips of paper to 
be tied into the knot of the ribbon. 

Practical Home De- 
cember, 1931, has an instructive article 
on wrapping Christmas packages. 

Attractive wrappings can be made 
for gift packages from ordinary white 
wrapping paper by painting it on the 
glossy side with colored starch paste. 
Cook the starch as for laundry pur- 
poses and color it with fruit coloring 
or crepe paper. Use a varnish brush 
and “streak” the paint on the paper. 
Then sprinkle 
on it, and when the paint 1s dry press the 
paper on the wrong side with a warm 
iron. (Some of the powder may rub 
off, so it’s well to place this on news- 
paper for the pressing). Christmas 
seals also add to this attractiveness. 

Another attracitve wrapper may be 
made by dipping a wooden or metal 
button into the colored starch and 
stamping or “blocking” a design on 
the paper. Or, reversing the procedure, 
remove part of the starch from the 
painted paper with the button. For the 
latter effect, be sure to wipe the paint 
from the button each time. | 

The round cardboard cartons in 
which ice cream and cottage cheese are 
packed make nice candy boxes if they 
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silver or gold powder 





are painted with show 
card paint and tied with 
a big paper 
ribbon. 

A nice wall pocket in 
which to place hot pan 


rosette of 


holders may be made 
from one and a _ half 
paper plates—the half 
plate is placed upside 
down over the whole 
one and held in place by 
an overcasting stitch 


done in colored string or 
yarn. A loop is made at 
the top with which to 
hang it up. 
shellac the plates to keep 
them firm and clean. 
Covers for the household items kept 
on the bathroom shelf are easily made 
from scraps of oilcloth. The cloth is 
cut as wide as the can is high and an 
inch longer than its circumference. The 
upper edge is “pinked” and it is held 
in place around the can or box with 


Lacquer or 


thumb tacks. 


articles were 
and sugar 
remove the 
were utilized to make 
luncheon The 
with colored run- 
Designs are 


interesting 
sacks—flour 
washed to 


Several 
made from 
sacks 
printing 
children’s 
hems were put in 
ning and couching stitches. 


were 
and 


aprons, sets. 


put on with crayolas and set with an iron. 
(One year each girl in the Home 
Club hemmed a sack to 
towel for the home eco- 


Economics 
make a dish 
nomics kitchen). 

A most interesting project on which 
one of the girls is working now is a 
swagger suit made from burlap sacks. 
She that the weave of the 
“homespun” suits and coats last spring 
was much like that of the burlap sacks. 
So, as she needs a winter coat, and has 


noticed 


very little money to spend, she is mak- 
ing this suit. The coat is being made 
over McCall pattern No. 7682, and the 
skirt has two kick plaits in the front 
and back. The lining of the coat is to 
be made from an old jersey dress (a 


donation). The burlap was dyed a 
lovely reddish brown, using equal 
parts of scarlet and dark brown dye. 


The Christmas Tree 


ERTAINLY, of all seasons in the 

year, Christmas is the one which 

holds most meaning for the west- 
ern world. It is the time we 
are most conscious of the deep stream 
of our common heritage, when “peace 
on earth to men of good will” is a sen- 
timent of more than theoretical validity 
in our individual lives. The “Christmas 
Spirit” is something none of us quite 
escapes, and Christmas customs, their 
origins and observances constitute a 
subject of perennial interest as the sea- 
son rolls around. 

Perhaps the Christmas Tree is the 
dearest and most universal symbol of 
the Yuletide. Not limited to house- 
holds where there are small children as 
is the custom of hanging up stockings, 
the Christmas Tree in form or 
another is to be found in almost every 
home, in every church, and in a great 


one 


many city and town commons or 
squares. An ancient legend gives one 
lovely tale of its origin. 

On that first Christmas Eve in 
3ethlehem, so the story goes, three 
trees grew near the manger where 


Mary and Joseph had found shelter—an 
olive, a palm, and a pine tree. When 
the Christ Child was born, the olive 
tree, in his honor, gave all its fruit, the 
palm tree gave all its dates. But the 
pine tree had nothing at all it could 
lay before the Child. So some stars, 
looking down on the manger and seeing 
the plight of the pine tree, came down 
to fasten themselves among _ its 
branches. Thus the lights on our 
Christmas trees are in remembrance of 


B 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


that first Christmas season and the joy 
it brought to earth. 

According to another version, all the 
trees in the forest, on that same night, 
bloomed and bore fruit, and in memory 
of this it custom in 
medieval late fall 
branches of such trees as the cherry and 


was a common 


days to cut in 


hawthorne, whose blossoms appear be- 
These _ branches, 


fore their foliage. 
kept in water in a warm place, blos- 


somed out about Christmas time and 
served as church decgrations. 
The general use of Christmas trees 


as we understand them, whatever may 
be the legendary origin of the custom, 
did not come till fairly recently. 

It seems fairly generally agreed that the 
today had its be- 
first 


tree as we know it 
ginnings in Germany where the 


to have 


reference to the custom seems 
been made in 1604. In that year we 
find an account of trees which the in- 


habitants of Strausburg set up in their 
parlors and hung with paper roses, ap- 
With 


the passing of the years, this custom 


ples, sweets, tinsel, and so forth 


very slowly became a more elaborate 
and important part of the Christmas 
ritual. 
sured by its being taken up by Queen 
Victoria in 1841. In France, it made 
its entrance about the same time, and 
thus it has spread throughout the West- 
ern world to delight young and old, rich 
and heart of the 


Christmas celebration in our homes. 
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In England, its success was as- 


poor, and be the 








Hunting Treasure in Your Own Community 





ERE is an idea so full of pleas- 


ant possibilities that we can not 


resist giving it to you now, so 
that you may start enjoying it before 
and during the holidays. As space in 
this issue is limited, we tell you how to 
begin this treasure hunt. In January 
what might do 


you find dur- 


suggest 
treasures 


we will 
the 
ing the holidays. 

Christmas vacation, a time for family 
relatives 


you 


about will 


and 
friends, talk 
things over and draw a whole group 
into that often 
leads to a 


reunions, visits with 


brings opportunities to 


mellow mood which 


rich store of personal 


reminiscences. It is a time to go places 


and see things. Sometimes the most 
fascinating excursions are into, not a 
glamorously remote place, but the 


shared memories of another person. It 
takes not only tact but leisure for this. 
So you will want to plan your project 
now, in order to develop it during 
vacation. 

Probably the most delightful thing in 
life is doing something creative. Next 
to this is the human interest story. We 
like movies because, in addition to the 
story, which we could read, they show 


us people doing things. We like to see 
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things in the making. A crowd col- 
lects to watch machinery in action. 
People stop when some one is demon- 
strating in a shop window. But the 
most fascinating thing to watch is a 
real craftsman at work. The next best 
thing might be to see his finished prod- 
uct and hear, from a traveler or a col- 
lector, the human interest story. 

An enthusiastic group with an intel- 
ligent plan can surely find people who 
know how to make interesting things or 
describe handcrafts. So talk it over 
now and plan what to look for and how 
to begin. Your own enthusiasm will be 
so contagious that, if you talk enough 
about your interest, suggestions and 
clews will come. When you get a good 
start, one thing leads to another in the 
most unexpected ways. That is part 
of the fun, so you might have rival 
teams to see who will bring in the best 
results from your treasure hunt. 


First—-What to Look For 


List all of the handcrafts you can 
think of and keep your eyes and ears 
wide open for suggestions. Any and all 
of them can be related to your home 
economics program in ways that will 
be vitally interesting. 

In the textile field there is hand spin- 
ning of wool, flax and cotton; hand 


weaving; embroidery; tapestry, rug 
making; knitting; lace making; cos- 
tumes of different nationalities. 

Wood working includes not only 
cabinet making but wood carving, toys, 
and painted chests and boxes. Look 
for old spinning wheels. 

Metal, from wrought iron through 
copper, pewter, silver, to hand made 


jewelry. 

Basketry, also rush and splint bot- 
toms for chairs, etc. 

Leather work, especially 
binding. 

A craft which home economics peo- 
ple know how to appreciate is cook- 
ing. So look for national and regional 
dishes. Scandinavian, south European, 
Russian, Armenian, may be less familiar 
than those of French or German origin. 
Closely related to this important, social 
side of life and full of human interest 
is Folk Music, both songs and dances, 
including traditional ballads and spirit- 
uals. Do not forget to look for them 
although they are not crafts. 


fine book 


Second—How to Search 

Make 
country 
flourish, 
tries with 


a list of the parts of our own 
where handcrafts used to 
and also of the foreign coun- 
which you associate dif- 
ferent things. Look’ for people who 
were born, or whose ancestors came 
from these regions. Ask about people 


By 
Katharine Lee Grable 





This old couple in their Sunday best are 
hand-carved wood do!ls made in New 
Hampshire. 


who have traveled and those who are 
descendants of sea faring people. They 
are almost sure to have collected hand 
made things which are typical of the 
countries they visited. Some of them 
may be able to give very graphic de- 
scriptions of the conditions under 
which things were produced. 

Here is an example of the way things 
happen. Some one found an old lady 
who can spin. She was delighted to 
hear that the younger generation was 
interested in the craft which, as a little 
girl, she learned from her mother. 
When she was invited to come to New 
York City to demonstrate, her pictures 
appeared in newspapers all over the 
country and a story about her in the 
“Literary Digest.” After that, mes- 
sages came from hither and yon telling 
about people who could spin or knew 
of spinners. This leads to the belief 
that an active, interested group, all 
eagerly enquiring and eventually having 
their search mentioned in the news- 
papers, will find a surprising number of 
people, within motoring distance, who 
can do some kind of handcraft. 

The charming old lady who came to 

(Continued on page 372) 
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When Sixth Graders Care for Children 


A Practical Unit of Child Care Study 


UCH of the care and training of 

young children falls upon the 

older children in the family, or 
those hired to act as nurse girls. In 
line with our present conception of the 
importance of the training gained in 
the first few years of life it becomes 
increasingly important that not only 
the adults of the family be prepared to 
train children, but also that the older 
children be made acquainted with at 
least the simple problems of emotional 
and psychological development. 

From a survey made of the sixth 
grade girls enrolled in the home econ- 
omics classes in Villa Park it was de- 
termined that well over half of the stu- 
dents took care of children six and 
under. Many of these were using the 
care of children as a means of raising 
money for personal or even family 
expenses. 

On questioning these sixth graders it 
was found that most of them assumed 
responsibility for supervising the play 
activities of young children. In the 
light of this fact and the apparently 
significant roles these older children 
were playing in the life of smaller 
ones, a unit of study was introduced 
into the home economics course deal- 
ing with the problems of child care 
during play hours. The unit consisted 
of seven lessons, two dealing with the 
selection of toys; one with the selection 
of books, stories, and pictures; one with 
songs and games; one with the prob- 
lems of supervision, discipline, and 
punishment, and the formulating of 
plans for the play school; one a labora- 
tory nursery play period conducted by 
the class for children from two to six; 
and the last a discussion of observations 
of the way children reacted to the num- 
erous situations presented, a review 
test, a summary of the appropriate atti- 
tudes to maintain toward developing 
childhood, and plans for projects for 
interested members of the group. The 
lessons were sixty minutes long. 

The objectives set up for the unit by 
the instructor were stated as follows: 

To create an interest in the develop- 
ment of children. 

To help pupils see how they can 
contribute to the developing of brother 
or sister in play time. 

To develop some simple understand- 
ing of child development through play. 

To develop some standards for the 
selection of books, toys, and games for 
different ages of children. 

A very informal type of presentation 
introduced the new unit effectively. The 
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for Elementary Schools 


By 
Helen McDougall 


DeKalb Township High School 
DeKalb, Illinois 


teacher chatted with the class about a 
little friend of hers. She talked about 
the type of activity that was of interest 
to her three-year-old friend, Mary, 
about her land of make believe, about 
the way she reacts to punishment, 
about the stages of Mary’s growth, and 
about the importance of play in her 
life. The instructor then suggested that 
she would be interested to hear about 
her pupil’s friends, how old they are, 
what they like to do alone, how they 
like to be amused. 

This led quite naturally to the prob- 
lem of choosing a toy for one of the 
young friends. The class enumerated 
some suitable toys for this friend, then 
analyzed the items one should have 
in mind in order to select the best toy. 
A few toys were then judged by these 
qualifications. “In what ways did the 
toys considered suitable measure up to 
the items considered essential?” was the 
next question posed to the class. This 
procedure was followed by discussing 
the changes that would be made in ap- 
plying these items in the selection of 
toys for an older child. The conclusion 
the class reached and summarized was 
“We must consider the child, his de- 
velopment, and the part the toy is to 
play to select one intelligently.” 

The standards set up for intelligent 
toy selection were stated as follows: 

Toys should be simple, easily under- 
stood. 

Toys should be safe—so constructed 
that they cannot injure the child. 


Toys should be durable—so_ con- 
structed that they will stand hard 
wear. 


Toys should be easily cleaned. 

Toys must interest the child. 

Toys should enable the child to learn 
something through their use. 

Toys should not be frightening. 

Toys should be attractive, and so 

shaped and colored that they will add 

to the appreciation of the beautiful. 
Avoid intentionally ugly toys. 
Avoid expensive and too complicated 
toys. 
Avoid the look-on toy. 

In order to set up the above stand- 
ards certain principles and understand- 
ings had to be developed. The follow- 
ing seemed essential: 

Adequate play materials 


and plans 


are the best 


safeguards 


for play 
against mischief. 

Play is the child’s life—toys contrib- 
ute to its effectiveness. 

Toys are an attractive means of 
teaching new motor and mental habits, 
through spontaneous play activities of 
the child. 

Toys should be durable because chil- 
freedom in 


should be allowed 


They should not be ham- 


dren 
their employ. 
pered by cautions or the discourage- 
ment of a broken toy. 

Toys should be safe because chil- 
should be allowed to play with 
them freely without caution or restric- 


dan- 


dren 


tion. Sharp points, mechanical 
gers, and fire dangers are to be avoided. 
The interest arousing power of toys 
make them effective means of teaching. 
If toys are frightful or exciting they 
create undesirable emotions in the 
child and defeat their own purpose. 
From the discussion of toys for chil- 
dren it was a natural step to consider 
stories and books at our next session. 
For this lesson a double approach was 
used. 


as with the toy selection problem. 


The first approach was the same 
They 
chose a child for whom one of the mem- 
bers of the group was responsible and 
made recommendations for that particu- 
lar The 
was the problem of selecting suitable 


individual. second approach 


materials for the proposed play school. 
The started with the 
tion of you 


group out ques- 


think 


sister?” 


stories do 
would be for Jane’s 
Why? This was followed by “what do 
you consider when you make a recom- 
Each girl chose a story 
to the 
group as she might to a group of chil- 


“what 
good 


mendation?” 
for a particular child, told it 


dren, and then stood ready to defend 
or criticize her own choice. This pro- 
cedure served to illustrate clearly every 
standard set up and aided by contribut- 
ing more knowledge about the applica- 


tion of the standards. Three commit- 
tees met to plan the story program for 
the nursery party. The group as a 
whole checked plans and drew final 


conclusions about the selection and tell- 
ing of stories to young children 

The standards set up by the group 
for a good story were that the story 
should be easily understood, it should 
be interesting and enjoyable, it should 
not be frightening or exciting, and it 
should teach the child something. In 
defining these standards the class de- 
cided that the stories are easily under- 
stood if, first, a majority of fhe words 

(Continued on page 370) 
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The Development of Home Economics 


al 
Purdue 
niversity 


OME economics was first offered 

at Purdue University in 1905, 

some time after most of the 
Land-Grant Colleges had organized such 
work for women. A few women had 
come to Purdue before this time, taking 
courses in music, art or science, bw! 
not much encouragement was given them since the University 
was looked upon as an engineering school for men. However, 
once the old prejudices were broken down, women enrolled 
each year in increasing numbers, until in 1933, six hundred 
and fifty were registered, four hundred of them majoring in 
home economics. This year freshman enrollment in home 
economics has increased twenty-five percent over last year, 
showing that the institution is still in the stage of expansion. 
The development of home economics was slow during 
the first years, and by 1912 only forty women were en- 
rolled. The department was first housed in Ladies Hall 
and later in the Biology Annex, since torn down. In the 
same year Mary L. Matthews was made Head of the De- 
partment of Home Economics ard the work was gradually 
























The picture at the right 
shows a group of the child- 
ren in the nursery school at 
Purdue. These youngsters 
give valuable experience to 
the home economics students 
in exchange for the training 
and care they receive. 


Below, we  hkave’ two 
glimpses of the school of 
home economics at work—- 
the left showing a class in 
Advanced Textiles hard at 
work, in the laboratory; the 
right, a class in the Applied 
Design Laboratory. Every 
student in the freshman 
class at the school is re- 
quired to take this course. 
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The new home economics building. 


expanded. In 1922 a new home economics building was 
erected which was largely planned by Miss Matthews and 
her staff. By 1930 this building had been outgrown and 
the old pharmacy building, now known as Building No. 2, 
was turned over to the School of Home Economics, to 
house the Nursery School and the Department of Applied 
Design. 

In 1926 the Department of Home Economics was made 
into a separate school with its own Dean, This made possible 
the reorganization of the curriculum to meet more nearly ihe 
needs of the students. The curriculum of the home econom- 
ics school is now planned so that every girl takes the same 
work for the first two years, majoring in her chosen field 
during the last two years. At present specialized training is 
being given in homemaking, 
vocational teaching, nursery 
school teaching, institution 
management, dietetics and 
clothing. Graduate work is 
offered in Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Clothing and Textiles, 
Institution Management and 
Home Administration with 
work for the Ph.D. offered 
only in Nutrition. 

Eighty-five per cent of the 
1934 graduates have _ posi- 
tions, most of them working 
in their chosen fields. They 
are to be found in twelve 
states. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Mary L. Matthews 


Dean of the School of Home Economics, Purdue University, 


Lafayette, Indiana. 


Miss Matthews was born in Kentucky, but has spert 
most of her life in Indiana and received her early educa- 
tion there. She took her collegiate work at the University of 
Minnesota, obtaining her B.S. degree from that institution. 
After graduation she returned there and taught clothing for 
one year. 

In 1912 she was appointed Head of the Department of 
Home Economics at Purdue University. At that time 
home economics work was comparatively new at the 
University and only 40 women were enrolled in the course. 
Under Miss Matthews’ able direction the department has 
grown to an enrollment of 650 in 1933. 

In 1926 the Department of Home Economics was made 
a separate school, with Miss Matthews as Dean. 

Miss Matthews has the authorship of several books to 
her credit, one of which, “Elementary Home Economics” 
has been revised three times and for ten years has been 
used as the adopted text in the elementary schools of 
Indiana. She has written a senior high school text en- 
titled, “The House and Its Care,” and is one of the 
authors of “The Book of Rural Life.” At present she is 
completing a textbook on clothing for the high school 
level. 

Public speaking has been another of Miss Matthews’ ac- 
tivities, and she has traveled in all sections of Indiana and 
some of the other states speaking on various home eco- 
nomics subjects before college and high school groups, 
women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher organizations and branches 
of the American Association of University Women. She 
is chairman of the Department of Education of the In- 
diana Federation of Clubs, is a member of the State Board 
of the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers and is 
serving on committees of the American Home Economics 

Association, and the Indiana State Home Economics As- 
sociation. 
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Lulu G. Graves 


Nutrition Consultant 
New York. 


30rn in Fairbury, Nebraska, Miss Graves attended pub- 
lic schools in that state and received her collegiate train- 
ing at the Nebraska State Normal School and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Her first work was as a teacher in public schools in 
Nebraska; later she was appointed as Associate Professor 
of Home Economics at Iowa State College and then Cor- 
nell University. In this latter position she served for some 
years before going as supervising dietitian to the Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago. 

In this field of hospital dietetics, Miss Graves organ 
ized the department and built up a service in diet therapy 
at Michael Reese; at the Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland 
and Mount Siani Hospital in New York. \ natural 
outgrowth of this work was her appointment as Editor, 
Department of Dietetics, of the magazine, Modern Hos 
pital, a position she held for the first fifteen years of 
the publication’s life. Since that time, she has been asso- 
ciate editor, and also serves as advisory editor to Practicul 
Home Economics. 

Miss Graves is well known as a consultant in plans for 
dietary departments of hospitals and other institutions in 
this country and abroad as consultant on nutrition and 
diet therapy to doctors, and on foods and diet therapy to 
food producers and other firms. She has written two well 
known books—“Modern Dietetics,” published in 1917, and 
“Foods in Health and Disease,” in 1932, as well as numerous 
articles for magazines and professional journals 

Miss Graves was one of the organizers of the American 
Dietetic Association, and President for the first three 
years, Honorary President since that time; she also or- 
ganized the Section on Dietetics in the American Hospital 
Association and served for the first three years as Chair- 
man. She is also a member of the American Home Eco 
nomics Association and the Home Economics Women in 


Business group. 
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The Selection of 


lroning Equipment 


By 
Detia T. 


OOD equipment for ironing is 
no less essential to the home 
laundry than good equipment for 
washing. As fast as electricity is intro- 
duced into the home, the home eco- 
nomics advisor or teacher is justified in 
urging the use of power equipment to 
the housewife’s time and 


Lutes 


conserve 
energy. 
Selection of laundry equipment, as of 
other household devices, is a matter for 
earnest study. Such articles cost no small 
amount of money and should be looked 
upon as economical investment from 
which one has a right to expect returns. 
In deciding upon electric iron or iron- 
er, cost without doubt in many 
instances, influence choice, but essential 


must, 


points such as personal needs, and me- 
chanical conveniences should be studied 
before deciding upon the price to be paid. 
A few dollars difference in original cost 
may result in a far greater economy in 
both time and money over a long period. 
A study of the different types of 
ironers to be had may well be the in- 
troductory step in making a selection. 


The Electric Hand Iron 


Improvement in the manufacture of 
hand irons has been as spectacular as in 
any household device. The modern iron 
with pointed toe, rounded heel, bevelled 
edges and automatic control is as far re- 
moved from the old cast iron sad-iron 
as is the most up-to-date washing ma- 
from the back-breaking tub-and- 
scrub board. 


chine, 
Lifting, pressing, standing and _ step- 
taking are all excessive consumers of en- 
ergy. Even the crudest of self-heating 
irons, whether the fuel be charcoal, gaso- 
line or electricity is an improvement over 
the old With the first two 
there is replenishment of fuel to 


method. 
the 
consider, and the weight of the iron to 
be lifted or pushed. Moreover, the gaso- 
line-fed iron is not without possible dan- 
gers, for gasoline in any household usage 
is ever a dangerous element; and there 
is no way of moderating or controlling 
The latter is pretty 
the gasoline iron 


iron, 
nearly and 
will be as rapidly as electricity is intro- 
duced into rural homes. 

The electric iron eliminates the neces- 
sity for replenishment of fuel, and is a 
great saver of time and energy. 
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the charcoal 


obsolete, 


The weight of an iron is an important 
factor, for one that weighs six to seven 
pounds consumes energy in lifting and 
pushing. The latest innovation is the 
light weight iron, of high wattage and 
automatic control. Instead of a six- or 
more-pound iron to lift and push, we 
have one of three to three and a half 
pounds, which gives far greater satisfac- 
tion in operation, and is correspondingly 
easier on the operator. 

In the older electric irons before 
thermostatic control was perfected, 660 
watts of electricity was the maximum of 
heat allowed by the Fire Underwriters. 
3ut this amount of heat could not be 
maintained when ironing damp or heavy 


linen, so cast-iron (storage) blocks, 
weighing (in a 6% pound iron) 2% 


pounds were built into the center of the 
iron, with a cast-iron sole-plate weighing 
2% pounds. This heavy iron required a 
pre-heating of fifteen minutes, but even 
this amount of stored heat, and the in- 
coming heat, was not always sufficient to 
meet the needs of damp and heavy linen. 

With the perfected automatic control, 
the use of 1000 watts was permissible, 
and so the heavy blocks of metal re- 
quired, with lower wattage, for storage 
of heat, and the heavy sole-plate could 
be eliminated, thus giving us an iron 
much more convenient to handle. 

In advising the selection of an electric 
iron, the following points are to be con- 
sidered : 

Light weight. Choice among the 1000- 
watt light-weight irons should be made 
only after careful investigation and dem- 
onstration, as some attempts have been 
made to reduce the weight of the iron by 
lightening the sole-plate through a pro- 
cess which leaves a surface not suffi- 
ciently hardened, and therefore liable to 
roughening and denting with use. 

Automatic control. Located at bottom 
of sole-plate in order to register heat of 
ironing surface. 

Outside switch. Located near handle 
or heel, farthest point from high tem- 
perature. 

Pointed toes (for reaching into the nar- 
row places.) 

Rounded heel and sides which leave no 
lines or creases as iron passes back and 
forth. 

Chrome finish to sole-plate. 

Sturdy switch. 

Sufficiently long cord, approved by Un- 
derwriters. 

Reliable make and dealer. 
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The Electric lroner 


With the electric ironer the process of 
ironing is covered in considerably less 
time and with less fatigue, than it would 
take even with the electric iron. 

Much of this elimination of fatigue 
comes from being able to sit at the ironer. 
One should, it would seem, be able to sit 
at a table when using the electric hand 
iron since there is no necessity for tak- 
ing steps, and yet the majority of wo- 
men do not seem to find this comfort- 
able or convenient. Therefore, while the 
time element is reduced with the use of 
the electric iron, and considerable energy 
saved, the task is still one that causes ex- 
haustion of muscles and nerves. The 
best labor saver is found in the elec- 
tric ironer which requires the least energy 
in operation, and the slightest effort in 
manipulation, 

Women have been slow to accept the 
advantages of the electric ironer because 
hand ironing procedure, unlike that of 
hand washing procedu-e, can be stretched 
out over any desired period of time; also 
because there is not the untidiness, mes- 
siness and general confusion attendant 
upon this process that there is upon the 
other under old-fashioned conditions. 


The fact that not only can a great 
amount of time be saved in the course of 
a year to divert to other and more ap- 
pealing uses, but that an immeasurably 
greater amount of energy is saved by the 
use of the ironer, has not sufficiently been 
taken into consideration. The problem 
is in getting the average housewife to 
look upon her own time—even upon her 
own energy—with a genuine sense of 
value. 


Types of Ironers 


There are two general types of ironers 
on the market—the rotary and the pres- 
ser. The rotary has a curved shoe which 
contacts a padded rolling cylinder. The 
revolution of the cylinder carries the 
clothes along without effort, while the 
heated shoe, pressing powerfully against 
it, gives a gloss and finish to the cloth. 
The effort in manipulating the machine 
is just about nil. 


The presser type of ironer savors more 
of the hand ironer than does the rotary. 
Articles are laid on the board and the 
shoe, a flat heavy plate, is brought down 
upon them to stand until the garment or 
linen is sufficiently pressed. 

The rotary ironer comes in three dif- 
ferent forms. 1. The wringer-post, which, 
by the removal of the wringer, is ad- 
justed to the post and is operated by the 
motor for the wringer. The ironer is 
then swung to any desired position— 
over a table if preferred—and the oper- 
ator is comfortably seated at her work— 
providing her chair or stool is of the 
right height. 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Training Local Women 
For Cafeteria Work 


UR new school is to have 
a cafeteria—a marvelous 
one, one with all the 
latest electrical equipment and 
every convenience. It is the talk 


By 
Stella Whitfield West 


Instructor, Seatord, Delaware 


funds to buy it; but this child 


might be able to buy one hot 
dish, which is so essential to 
good nutrition. 

The ten lessons just referred 


to included a study of the foods 
used in our menus and their use 





of the community—“Now my 
child can stay at the school on 
stormy days,” says our town 


mother; and “Mine may have a 
bowl of good hot vegetable soup 
to go with the sandwiches I can 
easily pack while I am preparing 
breakfast,” thinks our country 
citizen. 

Then the school board meets. 
Who is to manage this phase of 
our school program? The home 
economics teacher might plan the 
menus, do the buying and the ar- 
rangement of the work, but her 
schedule is such that she will not 
be able to spend very many 
periods actually in the cafeteria. 
The next thing is to find some- 





School Lunch Problems 
Question No. 2 


What have you found the most effective way 
of handling discipline in the school cafeteria? 


Write your answer to this and send it to 
the Editor by December 15th. Each answer 
must be typewritten and should not contain 
more than 500 words. The best solutions will 
be published at our usual space rates. Each 
month we will state a typical problem that 
might arise in the operation or organization 
of school lunches and publish the answers. 
Answers to problem No. 2 will be published 
in the February number. 


in the body; suggestions for 


salads, soups, main dishes, des- 
serts; mixtures with baking pow- 


der and yeast; some suggestions 


for wholesome hot weather 
drinks suitable to be served in 
the cafeteria; menu planning, 


marketing, storage of food, and 
A simple talk 
bookkeeping 


care of equipment. 


on single entry was 
given, but was not taken up ex- 
tensively, as the books are kept 


in the main office of the schools. 








one in the community—one who 
likes to cook, loves and under- 
stands children, and has time to de- 
vote to this work. This is what has 
been happening in Delaware for the 
past few years. 

We find that these women who have 
been selected, still need the advantage 
of a course in nutrition; still need to 
learn better management in order to 
be able to do things more quickly, to 
have a higher standard of cleanliness, 
to learn how to use good recipes, to 
prepare better foods, and to fit them 
to be good managers. Although as home- 
makers they may be unusually efficient, 
when preparing foods on a large scale 
the procedure is so entirely different 
from that used in preparing smaller 
quantities that most of them encoun- 
ter difficulties. 

In an effort to help them as much as 
possible, a course of training was estab- 
lished four years ago at the Seaford Cafe- 
teria. This consisted of a series of ten 
lessons held one night a week from 7:30 
to 9:30. The first year a class of twenty- 
four organized from cafeteria 
managers and applicants for the new 
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cafeterias being built in other counties. 
For the past three years there has been 
a repeated demand for classes. Last 
year three classes in different sections 
of the state were held. These classes 
were financed and directed by the 
Trades and Industry Department of 
the State of Delaware. 

In planning the work, some of the 
schools were visited to find what their 


problems were and their course was 
planned accordingly. The first pur- 
pose of the course was to meet the 


needs of the cafeteria problem in the 
state. Most of the schools outside of 
Wilmington are located in the towns. 
The consolidated schools bring together 
the children from the town and the 
country. Since Delaware is known as 
an agricultural state, the school has a 
double problem to meet and solve. 

A school of 1,000 pupils has approxi- 
mately 500 coming from the farms. 
The cafeteria in this school may feed 
daily about 300 children. Many times 
the child from the farm brings his 
lunch, for he does not have sufficient 


The last lesson was a model 
lunch cooked and served by menr 
bers of the class to the Board 
of Education and other school 
administrators. Special emphasis 
was laid on the nutritive value 
of the food and attractiveness of 
the cafeteria itself. The necessity of 


making it an attractive place for social 
relaxation for the students and teachers 
was stressed. This point was well em- 
phasized by the appearance of the Sea- 
ford School Cafeteria used 
as a classroom. soft cream- 
colored brick walls which give a nice 


which was 


This has 


background for the walnut tables and 
chairs that the older children and 
teachers use. On these, there are 
squares of yellow damask  oilcloth 


which catch and reflect the tones of the 
full 


Orange dwarf zinnias 


copper-colored _ theatrical 
length curtains. 
until frost 


sweet, or long leaf pine are used in 


gauze 


and later barberry, bitter- 
small brown bean pots and other con- 
the tablets. 
lected from five and ten-cent stores and 


tainers on These were col- 
inexpensive gift shops and give color 


and an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
throughout the room 
dow sills make an excellent place for 


the purple bowls filled with ivy. Edu- 


The deep win- 


cational posters are used both for deco- 
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ration and to encourage the proper se- 
lection of food. 

In the menu planning 
money was juggled to get the best pos- 
sible results from it. Some of our 
schools are able to serve milk for four 
cents a one-half pint bottle and be able 
to pay for straws and service. We used 
the penny left from the five, to serve 
a half of a peanut butter sandwich 
made with both butter and peanut but- 
ter, or a penny fruit, such as a well 
ripened, washed apple or a small or- 
ange or tangerine in the winter. Let- 
tuce and wholewheat bread are incor- 
porated in as miany sandwiches as it is 
possible to sell, as about one- 
third buy salads. 

We stress the point that one of the 
biggest problems of school cafeteria 
managers is to supply sufficient food for 
the children who can spend only five or 


lesson the 


only 


ten cents. 

It is necessary to use 
economy, both in buying, utilization of 
leftovers, and care in preparation of 
the food to make it look well, taste 
better, and save every precious part of 
the nourishment during the process of 
preparation. The menus must contain 
food for growth, give variety of flavor, 
shape and texture, make an attractive 
combination when served together, and 
make it possible for a child with any 
amount of money to get a well balanced 
lunch. So that the menus make good 
use of fuel and may be prepared in a 
minimum amount of time, plans should 
be made one day for the next, includ- 
ing as much milk as possible in the 
If milk isn’t selected as a bever- 


every known 


dishes. 
age, have two dishes containing milk on 
the steam table, to be used in place of 
the bottle of milk. 

The plate lunch is urged, especially 
the five-cent plate with which we are 
able to accomplish wonders in our agri- 
cultural districts. At times in the 
spring and fall it is possible to include 
an inexpensive meat or meat  substi- 
tute in this. One of our favorite five- 
cent plates is a hot roast beef sandwich 
with plenty of gravy and with cran- 
berry sauce in season on the side of the 
plate to give it color and palatability 
and increased food value. We urge 
that the five-cent main dishes contain 
vegetables, meat or a meat substitute 
such as spaghetti with tomato sauce. 
Plenty of sliced onions, steamed tender 
and added to the sauce make it popular 
and we top the mixture with grated 
cheese and crisp bacon. The ten-cent 
plate is equal to a restaurant twenty- 
five cent special, as a half bread and 
butter sandwich is served with the meat 
and vegetable. 

Since, on investigation, we have 
found that many times the school lunch 
is the only cooked meal some of the 
children are getting, some knowledge of 
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nutrition on the part of cafeteria man- 


agers is especially valuable. We have 
to decide the questions, “Is the food 
served likely to be harmful, in such 
cases? Is it nourishing enough to war- 
rant taking three or five cents of their 
small allowance?” 

The following lesson outline was fol- 
lowed in the Advanced Class. Every 
other lesson was a laboratory one. 
Lesson I 

1. Distribution of work. 

2. Placement of responsibility for the 

school cafeteria. 

3. Review of stacking and washing 

dishes. 

4. Care of refrigerator and its con- 

tents. 

. Marketing for 
terias. 


opening of cafe- 


un 


Lesson II 
1. Importance of observing holidays. 
2. Hallowe’en luncheon. 
Lesson III 
1. Milk. 
2. Safety of Supply. 
(a) Diseases carried by improp- 
erly handled milk. 
(b) Delaware laws governing 
milk. 
(c) Grades and meanings. 
(d) How should it be bought 
and handled in cafeterias? 
(e) Undulant or malta fever. 
3. Milk as a food. 
Lesson IV 
1. Milk and cheese dishes. 
Lesson V 
1. Marketing. 
2. Staple foods. 
3. Fruits and vegetables. 
4. Daily marketing. 
Lesson VI 
1. Making of salads and accompani- 
ments (cheese made from 
crumbs of left over bread ends). 


straws 


2. Salad dressings. 
Lesson VII 

1. Related health and cafeteria work 
a short talk by our Health Di- 
rector. 





2. Vitamin chart used. (William 
Weston, Columbia, S. C.) 
Lesson VIII 
1. Desserts. 
Lesson IX 

1. Review of year’s work. 

2. Examination. 

Lesson X—Complete lunch with guests. 

Awarding certificates. 

At the conclusion of the course, 
printed certificates were awarded to all 
members who had not missed 
more than three lessons, who had dem- 
onstrated ability in laboratory work and 
had passed successfully a written ex- 
amination in the course. These certifi- 
cates are highly prized by the women 


class 
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in the class and are recognized as indi- 
cations of training and ability by admin- 
istrators when considering applicants 
for a position in a cafeteria in the Dela- 
ware Schools. The keen interest and 
good attendance was most gratifying, 
some came as far as forty miles to at- 
tend these classes, making eighty miles 
a round trip. 

Results obtained from this course: 

The following improvements were 
noticed and reported after the man- 
agers had received this instruction. A 
higher standard of cleanliness was 
maintained in the cafeteria generally; a 
much better procedure was followed in 
the washing of the dishes; better judg- 
ment was used in marketing and the use 
of leftovers; more attractive arrange- 
ments for steam tables and dining 
rooms were made, and last but not least a 
much better attitude of the managers to- 
ward suggestions from their directors or 
school administrators was noted. These 
classes were the first to be conducted 
outside of Wilmington by the Trades 
and Industry Department and were con- 
sidered most successful. 


The Requirements for a 
Cafeteria Manager 


School cafeteria managers should be 
specially and specifically trained in nutri- 
tion, food preparation and serving, and in 
business management, says Miss Con- 
stance Hart, director of school lunches in 
Rochester, New York, in an article on 
“This Business of School Lunch Rooms” 
in the New York State Home Economics 
Newsletter. 

“Specifications must be drawn in order 
that the raw materials will be a certain 
standard, and must be constantly checked 
to see that this standard is maintained. 
Recipes must be standardized and portions 
must be of definite size in order that each 
child in a city system will be able to pur- 
chase the same food value and quantity 
for his money. 

“The proper percentage must be decided 
upon for food, labor, administration, and 
other overhead expenses that may be nec- 
essary to set up.... 

“The manager, like the head of a busi- 
ness concern, must know very accurately 
just what her production is, which things 
sell well and which are left, in order that 
she may make adjustments the next time 
they are produced. She must have an ac- 
curate check on her products and know 
in what amounts it is most economical to 
buy. 

“She must train people who are work- 
ing with her to be keen, to eliminate 
waste, and to make every motion and step 
count... . In this way she has placed her 
lunchrooms out of the class of trial and 
error and poorly managed and operated 
business to a business where she has com- 
plete control.” 

















Table Coverings 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


OODWORK TABLES are diffi- 

cult to keep in good condition, 

since wood absorbs stains and 
warps. Where they must be used, how- 
ever, they may be covered with oilcloth, 
linoleum or certain metal coverings. 

Oilcloth is the least expensive of these 
coverings. It is colorful and useful as 
temporary equipment. It is not expensive 
to replace when it wears through and 
allows moisture to reach the wood. 

Monel metal or stainless steel may be 
cemented to a wood base in such a way 
as to eliminate buckling or wrinkling 
of the material itself; twenty-four gauge 
material is of sufficient thickness for or- 
dinary usage in such a case, although a 
heavier gauge could be used instead, Such 
a table covering is very desirable, but the 
initial cost is rather high. 

Less expensive than the metal, and more 
durable than oilcloth, is linoleum, It is 
resilient and quiet in a kitchen where 
the clatter of dishes may become annoy- 
ing. It is flexible and strong, resistant 
to stains’ and scratches, easily installed 
and easily cleaned. 

The illustration shows the young lady 
cleaning a linoleum-covered table with 
scouring parchment, a special cloth-like 
paper, so soft and pliant that it will not 
scratch any polished surface, and so tough 
that it can be hung up to dry and used 
again and again, just like a cloth. On the 
table are shown a couple of pressure 
cookers, and a fruit juice extractor with 
a small pitcher beneath the spout. 

Linoleum takes its name from one of 
its principal ingredients, linseed oil (Jin- 
um, flax, and oleum, oil). The oil is 
oxidized in heated air until it hardens 
into a tough, rubber-like substance, simi- 
lar to that in the bottom of an old paint 
can that has been left uncovered. It is 
ground and mixed with powdered cork, 
wood flour, various gums and _ suitable 
pigments. It is then applied, by means of 
heavy calenders or presses, to burlap, and 
it is thoroughly dried. 

Battleship linoleum is recommended 
for use under extreme moisture condi- 
tions. It has a very smooth finish, pos- 
sesses the least porosity and the greatest 
durability of the various kinds of lino- 
leum. The United States Government 
Specifications Nos. 209 and 210 give defi- 
nite requirements for different grades of 
linoleum, and definite tests for uniform- 
ity of color and grain, weight, thickness, 
finish, elasticity, and tensile strength. It 
is required that the back of each piece 
of linoleum be stamped with the name or 
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trade mark of the manufacturer and the 
grade of the goods. These specifications 
apply only to genuine linoleum, which is 
a cork and linseed oil product with a 
burlap back. They do not apply to prod- 
ucts which made of 
felt, paper and various materials, useful 
and inexpensive for temporary usage, but 
lacking the durability of linoleum. 

Plain or jaspé linoleum, A gauge, shall 
have a minimum weight per square yard 
of 6.8 pounds, minimum thickness of .137 
inch and maximum thickness of .147 inch. 
Jaspé linoleum is a kind of inlaid linoleum 
in which the colors run clear through to 
the back; the surface is decorated with 
cloudings and streaks. It presents a two- 


resemble linoleum, 


tone striated appearance and is made in 
four gauges or thicknesses. 

Inlaid linoleum includes the straight- 
line, in which the lines between the de- 
signs are distinct and true, and the mold- 
ed inlaid in which the lines are somewhat 
wavy and a very artistic effect is cre- 
ated in handcraft tiles. The colors of the 
patterns go through to the burlap. Em- 
bossed inlaid linoleum shows indentations 
of the mortar lines and parts of the pat 
tern, which gives an embossed appearance. 

The burlap backing of battleship lino- 
leum does not have the red backing paint 
characteristic of other kinds of linoleum. 

The standard commercial are 
72”, 90”, 108” and 144”, 
tolerance of % inch either way. 

Printed available 
heavy weight of 4.2 pounds per square 
yard, and light weight, 3.6 pounds. It is 
less durable, since the material itself is 


widths 
with an allowed 


linoleum is in the 








uniform in color, a dark brown, and the 
When 


pattern is de- 


pattern is printed on the surface. 
this surface wears off, the 
stroyed. 


Linoleum is excellent, cemented to 


shelves for storage of dishes, since it is 


permanent, easily cleaned, sanitary, at- 


tractive and quiet. Linoleum is ce- 


mented to the shelves and cut flush with 
the 
ters in the kitchen. 


edge, as on tables and  coun- 
4 moulding of wood 
or brass, or several coats of varnish along 
the edge, give it protection 


lining cutlery drawers with linoleum is ap- 


The value of 


parent. 

Linoleum type wall coverings are prac- 
tical for the space above the work table, 
likely to be spattered with grease and liq- 


uids. They may be had in marble, tile 
and wood effects in various colors, 
in two grades, one a _ resilient lino- 


leum composition calendered on a closely 
fabric back, 
expensive 


woven and the other, a less 


material of specially treated 
heavy felt in flexible sheet form on which 
a surface of durable lacquer has been ap- 
plied to simulate the gloss and lustre of 
tile 


It is essential to have 


ceramic 
floor, table, shelf 
and wall coverings properly installed, in 
order that they will be smooth and neat, 
water to 
the 


with no open seams to allow 


enter and deterioration of 


linoleum and of the wood beneath 


cause 
Some of the less expensive materials 
resembling linoleum are shipped from the 
factory untreated and should be covered 
with linoleum lacquer once or twice a 
year. 
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The Family, by H. M. M. Nimkoff. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 
$3.00. 

This textbook for college courses on the 
family is written by Mr. Nimkoff, Asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Bucknell 
University and director of the Institute 
for Family Guidance at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who is eminently fitted to write 
such a book as “The Family.” Experience 
with the needs of college students in at- 
tacking the subject as well as the first 
hand information drawn from the Lewis- 
burg Institute for Family Guidance com- 
bine fortunately to produce a book which 
is comprehensive, interestingly presented, 
not very technical, and documented with 
excellent case-study material. Questions 
for study, topics for report, readings, and 
bibliographies enhance the value of the 
book in college work, and also help to 
make it useful to the high school teacher 
for her personal library or for occasional 
reference work by her students. 


M. E, B. 


Household Equipment, by Louise J. 
Peet and Lenore E. Sater. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York, 1934. $2.75. 

The authors explain in their 
that “this book is the outgrowth 
tures given during the past few years to 
students in the Home Economics Division 
of Iowa State College.” It covers the 
equipment for the modern house in con- 
siderable detail as well as fuels, lighting, 
plumbing, heating and ventilating, and 
electricity. For a course in household me- 
chanics and equipment, this would be an 
excellent textbook; for a course covering 
home planning or kitchen planning, it 
would be an invaluable reference; for the 
shelves of the home economics depart- 
ment library, it seems to be indispensable. 
Incidentally, it will make an excellent 
reference the teacher herself when 
new equipment is to be purchased or when 
a student or parent asks advice on the 
subject. 

The bibliographies appended to each 
chapter, drawn largely from magazine ar- 
ticles and commercial material put out 
by equipment manufacturers, are most 
valuable, but betray the dearth of books 
M. E. B. 


preface 
of lec- 


for 


on this subject. 


The Chemical Formulary, edited by a 
group of chemists; editor-in-chief, H. 
Bennett. The Chemical Formulary Co., 
New York, 1934. $5.00. 

Practical Everyday Chemistry, by H. 
Bennett. The Chemical Formulary Co., 
New York, 1934. $2.00. 

Both of these books are intended to 
furnish formulas for the amateur or home 
chemist who may be interested in making, 
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himself, many of the products which we 
normally purchase ready-made. The 
“Chemical Formulary” is much more ex- 
haustive and professional in character, 
though it, too, might be useful to the 
amateur. Both books contain such formu- 
las as those for paints and varnishes, cos- 
metics, soaps and cleaners, adhesives, 
waxes, oils, and various food products. 
The home economics teacher with some 
chemical training and a chemistry labo- 
ratory available might find it interesting 
and perhaps economical to make some of 
these products for school use. 
M. E. B. 


Economic Plants, by Ernest E. Stan- 
ford. D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, 1934. $5.00. 

This interesting volume deals with the 
structure, characteristics, uses, and habitat 
of various “economic plants” including 
forest products, textile plants and fibres, 
paper and pulp, and food products. There 
are also sections on beverage yielding 
plants and medicinal plants. 

The material is interestingly presented 
and very well arranged; numerous and 
excellent illustrations add greatly to the 
book, M. E. B. 


The Child, by Florence Brown Sher- 
born. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1934. $3.50. 

This definitely scientific presentation of 
material on “The Child, his origin, de- 
velopment, and care” should be particu- 
larly useful to home economists because 
of the background from which the author 
writes. Dr. Brown, who holds both an 
A. M. and an M. D. degree, is professor 
of child care and development in the de- 
partment of home economics of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The aim of the book 
is explained by Dr. Brown, in the words 
of Dr. Lois Meek of Columbia Univer- 
sity, as follows: “ .. . Education must 
be concerned with all aspects of the child, 
and ...a knowledge of physical growth, 
nutrition, hygiene, emotional development, 
social development, and mental hygiene is 
as necessary for the best guidance of chil- 
dren as is a knowledge of mental develop- 
ment, the learning process, and subject 
matter.” 

Heredity, the evolution of reproduction, 
glands of internal secretion, love and 
marriage, hygiene of pregnancy, common 
pelvic disorders, and preparation for the 
birth of the child are all quite exhaus- 
tively treated in the first part of the book. 
Part 2 is devoted to the development of 
the child himself. Aside from general 
sections on the development and require- 
ment of the young child from year to 
year, the book contains chapters on the 





hygiene of child’s food, sieep, posture; 
behavior and the nervous system; prob- 
lems which are often encountered in deal- 
ing with children and summaries of ob- 
servation methods and material. There 
are excellent bibliographies and a good 
index. M. E. B 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 

Wool Clothing, Better Buymanship Bul- 
letin Number 9, published by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation. 

Another of the excellent publications 
that provide useful information for con- 
sumer-buyer studies. As indicated this 
one deals with wool clothing, its compo- 
sition, selection, construction and care. 
How to judge wool fibers; how to judge 
wool fabrics; how to judge tailoring; the 
construction of knit garments; and the 
care and laundering of wool fabrics are 
so simply and clearly explained that the 
bulletin could well be used in junior or 
senior high school classes, and is equally 
valuable for teaching adult work. Illus- 
trations help clarify some of the points, 
and “The Buyer’s Measuring Stick” on 
the first page is a good guide for your 
shopping. 


Rice in a Child’s Diet, by Miriam E. 
Lowenberg, Iowa State College. 

A booklet of menus, recipes and gen- 
eral directions for meal planning for 
children that has been developed from the 
author’s experience with feeding of nur- 
sery school children. It is attractively il- 
lustrated. Copies may be obtained from 
the Home Ecnomics Department, South- 
ern Rice Industry, New Orleans, La. 


The Wholesomeness ana Food Value 
of Margarine, by Lois Dowdle Cobb, In- 
stitute of American Fats and Oils, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

An interesting booklet giving the facts 
about margarine and its value as a food, 
especially valuable at this time when so 
many agencies are planning low cost die 
taries. This points out that margarine is 
less expensive than butter, furnishes as 
much energy value, pound for pound, as 
butter containing the same percentage of 
fat and is palatable and wholesome. 


Floor Coverings, Better Buymanship 
Bulletin Number 10, published by the 
Household Finance Corporation. 

Planned to aid consumers buy floor 
coverings with some understanding of 
what they are buying, this bulletin gives 
the essential points to know in the selec- 
tion of a rug, carpet, linoleum or other 
floor covering. Like the other bulletins 
in the series it is clearly written, care- 
fully compiled and good reference ma- 
terial for the consumer-buyer. 
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dozen 





C LASS work on cookies is always 
popular—but here’s a way to 
give new and practical interest to 
any cooky lesson. 


Work out for your pupils the ap- 
proximate costs* of all the principal 
ingredients called for in your recipe, 


like this: 


ee ae 
% cupsourcreaam ........ 4¢ 
1% cups flour. . Signet Sti 
¥% cup chopped walnuts ..... . 7¢ 
POU ras ke ae ts SA 
1 1. Me ed OR Sera ae A 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon. . . bt 


3/s¢ 
Now—have the class note how very 
little it costs to use Royal Baking Powder 
—actually less than %¢ worth in this 
recipe that makes 3 dozen cookies! 


1 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 


1934 





~~ SPlcp D, yp Cookies 


—yet less than ¥¢ worth of ROYAL 





point out to your pupils that it never pays 
to bother with inferior baking powder. It’s 
true economy to use the best— Royal! 


| 


But that half-cent plays a big part in as- 
suring successful results. For Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is alzvays dependable. 










ROYAL now 
sells at the lowest 
price in 17 years 


Royal gives a delicacy of flavor, 
a fineness of texture, and a light 
tenderness that can’t be bettered. 
That’s why for 65 years Royal 
has been preferred by cooking 
authorities and housewives alike. 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 


For uniform results, insist on 
Royal in your class work. And 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED R 
Dept. 1602, 691 Washington Street - New York City - New York 
Please send me free_______copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 























CODE 
Name. ‘ 
Address. 
City and State 
Name of School. sdicioaed Pena an 
Copy~ight 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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The Selection of Ironing 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 362) 


2. The portable: ironer which has its 
own motor and may be placed on a table 
Either of these 
types is a convenience where space is a 
consideration, and both may be stored in 
a closet when not in use. The energy 
consumed in lifting, however, should not 
be disregarded. 


in any place or position. 


3. The roll-about rotary which is per- 
manently adjusted to its own table, has 
large rubber tired casters so that it can 
easily be wheeled to any position or place. 





The rotary ironer, either portable or 
roll-about, becomes a presser by which 
pleats in skirts, or whole garments such 
as trousers can be pressed simply through 
a control which holds the shoe fast 
against the roll. 

The portable ironer is manipulated by 
a finger control, the roll-about rotary by 
both finger and knee control. 


The rotary ironer has at least one open 
end, for the ironing of skirts. One of 
this type has two open ends making it 
possible to iron a slip-over garment from 
either right or left but the supporting 
post of the roll makes it impossible to 
draw the garment as far over the roll 


















as can be done on the type with one 
open end only. 
Selection 

In making a selection of electric iron- 
ers certain points should be taken into 
consideration. 

1. Location: If the house has a laun- 
dry room and the ironer will be perma- 
nently placed, the type makes less differ- 
ence than when the ironer must be used 
in the kitchen or some otherwise used 
room. If there is no laundry and the 
machine is to be moved from place to 
place, or if the owner prefers to use it 
in different places, then the more easily 
handled will be preferable. 

2. Price: The small portable ironer 









































Baked with 


YEAST FOAM or MAGIC YEAST 






they are truly delicious 


S ipeungie happy, growing chil- 
dren with abounding energy! 
What better or more nutritious food 
for them than plenty of bread or 
rolls, crusty, light and appetizing? 

Baked with Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast the flavor is so delicious, the 
texture so delicate, the 
quality so good. 

Our free, illustrated 
booklet, “The Art of 
Making Bread,” tells 
exactly what to do to 








Tempting, 


kee that melt in your | 


a 1 GS~2 


5 To 


ttn = 











NORTHWESTERN YEAST 
1750 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 








bi ras 






insure success. It is all so simple 
and easy. Copies of this booklet for 
class distribution will be sent, free 
of charge, if number required is 
specified in teacher’s request. 
Our Home Economics Depart- 
ment will also furnish to teachers, 
if desired, an Outline 
Bed Sn iin of a Course in Bread 
° Making and a Bread Les- 
fae oes, ot ~=6son Wall Chart. Write 
today for this helpful 


your grocers 
.» «10 CENTS 
material. 
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is the least expensive and its actual per- 


|formance is reasonably _ satisfactory. 
|Cost, however, as has been _ said 
should be measured by its value 
ito the worker. Any kind of ironer 


|to which the operator can sit down to 
| work, and which will itself carry the 
| weight of labor without expenditure of 
| energy in standing, lifting, or pushing, is 
| infinitely better than the old me-hod. 
| If you pay less in money you pay more 
in energy. Either the roll-about, rotary, 
or the stationary flat-plate, though cost- 
ing more in money, will cost less in 
energy. 

Whether the rotary or the presser 1s 
more desirable must be a matter for per- 
sonal decision. Both should be inspected, 
both should be thoroughly demonstrated, 
and the potential owner should herself 
sit down to the machine and see which 
she likes the best, and which better fits 
her own needs. 

Reliability of make. In choosing an 
ironer, as in choosing any other house- 
hold device or piece of equipment, the 
reputation and reliability of the manu- 
facturer should be considered. The ma- 
chine should last the owner a number of 
years. But it may need servicing or, 
possibly, repairs. Therefore, there should 
be behind it the guarantee of integrity 
and continuity of make. Such equipment 
should be purchased only through a re- 
liable dealer. 

Recent surveys show that one out of 
every four city families and three out of 
four farm families still have their wash- 
|ing done at home. (“Modern Advertising 
Makes Money.” Kenneth M. Goode, 
| Harper & Brothers, N. Y.) This means 
either the necessity for an immense con- 
servation of woman-energy, or a la- 
mentable waste of power that is greatly 
|needed elsewhere than in the wash-tub 
|and over an ironing-board. 

Laundry equipment for the home is an 
economy. It will pay for itself many 
times over. It will save time, energy, 
clothes, money. The economist-advisor is 
performing a genuine service who is able 
to aid in the selection of such equipment 
as will give the greatest service and prove 


|of greatest value to individual needs. 
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A Practical Related 
Art Course 
(Continued from page 354) 


skirt and blouse, are some simple uses 
for the rule which governs the break- 
ing of a space into two interesting 
parts. 

The planning of a simple rag rug 
gives excellent opportunity for a study 
of space relationship. The girl must 
consider dimensions, breaking of space 
into an interesting number of parts, se- 
curing of good design through variety 
in spaces with definite repetition of 
groups, and, finally, harmonious color. 
Placement and number of buttons, tucks 
or pleats on a dress as well as the hanging 
of pictures so they will appear as units or 
as a group is governed by this same prin- 
ciple. Length of sleeves and dresses 
and width of collar and cuffs zre defi- 
nite problems in_ space relationship. 
Whether a girl has five cents or five 
dollars to spend, this same knowledge 
will guide her in the selection of striped 
material, a collar and cuff set with 
striped border, a tie for big brother, a 
bordered handkerchief for dad, or a 
towel for mother. 

Balance, both formal and informal, 
can be taught by reference to the 
teeter-totter. This will give the girl an 
understanding, through a commonplace- 
experience, of balance from side to side, 
and from top to bottom. Such knowl- 
edge will enable her to make simple 
table, buffet, piano, or dresser top ar- 


rangements depending upon the fur- 
nishings in her home. Furniture can 
be made to balance regardless of 


whether it is simply a table, an old 
couch, and a few chairs or an over- 
stuffed suite with accessories. 

Selection of good dress design is also 
dependent upon comprehension of bal- 
ance. Study of current fashion maga- 
zines soon trains the girl to differenti- 
ate between poorly and well balanced 
dresses. She will notice whether the 
placement of the buttons, pockets, 
pleats, and other trimming has produced 
the desired balance. This will be usable 
when either ready-made dresses or pat- 
terns are to be purchased. 

Pattern and dress selection naturally 
involve a consideration of materials. 
Frequently these materials are pat- 
terned and again a choice which relies 
on art must be made. Rhythm is im- 
portant in good design and a patterned 
material should be checked for both 
rhythm and balance. It is important 
that your art course develop in the girl 
the ability to pick out good design since 
the majority of her purchases includ- 
ing materials, rugs, wall paper, and 
dishes will be patterned. If a girl actu- 
ally visits the local department store 
and decides for herself which designs 
are good and which are bad she will be 
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less likely to waste her money on some 
naturalistic design atrocity consisting of 
huge roses, bunches of grapes, or a bird 
or two than if she has spent all of her 
time making conventionalistic flower 
designs out of scraps of colored paper 
with no particular emphasis as to the 
practical use of this knowledge. 
Harmony or unity is ‘another 
principle which is usable in many every- 
day situations if it is taught with that 
idea in mind. A few instances of this 
are arrangement of furniture and rugs 
to follow the structural the 
room, selection of harmonize 
with the lines of the table and of dishes 


art 


Itnes of 


doilies to 
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CARNATION 


¥% |b. brown sugar 

1% Ib. granulated sugar 
“Ni 

1% Ib. pecans 


% cup Carnation Milk 


stirring constantly. 


sur- 


handles. It is 
prising how many homes, rich and poor 
alike, employ cross-corner furniture ar- 


with harmonious 


rangements and have scatter rugs 
placed at every possible angle. 

A girl should kihow 
emphasis both in her dress and in her 
You her 


if she realizes the importance of a cen- 


how to use 


home. have done much for 


No girl wishes to ap- 
them, in 


ter of interest. 


pear overdressed. Some of 
their 


several rings on one finger, superfluous 


endeavor to be attractive, wear 


beads and fancy pins, and much over- 
trimming on their dresses. As soon as 
(Concluded on page 370) 


TALKING ABOUT 





PRALINES 


Boil all ingredients to soft ball stage (235°F.), 


Cool slightly and beat 


until mixture begins to stiffen. Drop rapidly 
from spoon onto buttered sheet in patties 
about 3 in. 


in diameter. If candy becomes 


: too stiff at the last to drop in smooth patties, 
add a Jittle hot water. Yield: 8 patties. 








Easy to remember, easy to make. And 
smooth as cream. That’s because Carna- 
tion’s double cream content gives special 
richness — Carnation’s broken-up cream 
globules give extra smoothness. Carnation 
Milk is wonderful for all cooking. Pure 
whole milk in its most convenient, de- 
pendable and economical form. 


Send for the free Carnation Book of Rec- 
ipes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 898 
Milwaukee Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; 999 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington; or Toronto, Ontario. 








IRRADIATED! 
The Improved 








attonk | 


“From 


Contented Cows” 


Carnation Milk 
—fine in flavor, 
a creamy-light in 
color, smooth in 
consistency— irra- 
diated for ‘*Sun- 
shine” Vitamin D. 


jae “<2 
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THE CHILDREN MAKE 
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FOR ONLY | § 


PIECES OF CANDY 
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= FZ 
Here’s can aN 
more delicious 

than any the 


children could 
buy—yet costing 
very little. And 
because _ the 
candy is made 
with Knox Gelatine, it’s pure, safe and 
good. The children can eat as much 
as they like—and they’ll love putting 
it into little baskets as Christmas gifts. 
It’s fun for them to try different kinds 


—and there are many more candy _ 


recipes in the FREE holiday folder. 
Just send the coupon for it. 


KNOX RAINBOW WAFERS 


(Uses only 14 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
11/4, tablespoonfuls cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls boiling water 
Coloring (Liquid or Paste) 
1 package (1 lb.) confectioners’ sugar 
Flavoring (Extracts or Oils) 
Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle gela- 
tine on top of water. Add boiling water 
and stir until thoroughly dissolved. Add 2 
cups sugar and mix thoroughly. Put on a 
board dredged with sifted sugar and knead 
until perfectly smooth. Divide into as 
many parts as you wish, and to each part 
add the desired coloring and flavoring. 
Knead in these colors and flavors and 
enough more sugar to make the mixture 
stiff again. (This will use the rest of the 
sugar in the package.) Roll as thin as 
possible and cut in rounds, about one inch 
in diameter. If you desire these rounds 
chocolate, knead in cocoa instead of part 
of sugar. Vanilla, peppermint, clove, cin- 
namon, sassafras, wintergreen, lemon or 
any flavor may be used. 
NOTE: A metal jar cover, about 1 inch 
in diameter, makes a very satisfactory cutter 
for these candies. 
Makes about 300 pieces, and costs about 
16c. 


NOTE:—Home Economics teachers may 
have enough Knox Gelatine and literature 
for use in their classes if they will 
write on school stationery stating quan- 
tity wanted and when needed. 


KNOX & te 
veal GELATINE 








KNox GELATINE, 

| 114 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 

1 Please send me FREE the special | 
Holiday Pie and Candy Recipes; 

| also Mrs. Knox’s new book, ‘Des- | 
serts, Salads, Candies and Frozen 

| Dishes,’’ and her other famous book, 
“Food Economy.” 

| RN co hos hu eka de cose mabbe «os 

| RPS are PN rar Peet ee ne at et | 
City Bi at6i 55 558 | 





Practical Related Art 
(Continued from page 369) 


| 

| the girl realizes that one ring or a 
string of beads will appear to much bet- 
Fasc advantage, if she has planned her 
/costume so that there is one main cen- 
ter of interest with the others subordi- 
nated, she will discard much of this. 
The same idea will be carried over into 
her room and home, 

Thus we can see by these illustra- 
tions how very usable are the art prin- 
ciples to every girl in your class. But 
your course can contribute even more. 
Every girl desires to look her best. Let 
| your art course be the means for each 
to do this. Hair arrangement, for ex- 
ample, is a definite art problem. Don’t 
just talk about the effect of different 
hair styles and parts but have each girl 
bring her own comb and experiment, with 
the rest of the class as judges, to find the 
most becoming one. 

Color, which has scarcely been men- 
tioned heretofore, is extremely impor- 
tant. All girls are interested in know- 
ing which colors are the most becom- 
ing to them. And, again, the only way 
of securing this knowledge is by trial. 
Have pieces of inexpensive colored ma- 
terials and let each girl, in turn, try 
them on while the others note the ef- 
fect on her skin, hair, and eyes. A 
quarter of a yard of each color is suf- 
ficient for testing, and will certainly be 
an aid in your teaching. This is much 
more effective than having the girl 
meticuously study a table of becoming 
colors for blondes and brunettes. Nine 
times out of ten the girl would never 
think about that table the next time she 
selects a dress or material for herself. 
But when she’actually sees that laven- 
der, for example, brings out a hideous 
yellow tone in her skin or makes her 
hair appear dull and colorless she won’t 
be likely to buy a lavender dress or ma- 
terial just because she likes the cglor. 

Study of color combination can be 
made worthwhile. But remember that 
it will be far more interesting to Sue 
to actually decide what color of trim- 
ming is most appropriate for her blue 
dress than it is for her to spend her 
time working out color schemes for an 
imaginary dress or room—to trim the 
dress artistically in blue, red, and yel- 
low tapes of the proper intensities than 
to merely recite that red, blue, and yel- 
on the color wheel form a triad 


low 
scheme. 

Dress design offers much opportunity 
for practical instruction. We have 
noted a few instances where the art 
principles apply but little mention has 
been made of appropriate design for 
| the individual. This factor always en- 
| ters even though one spends very little 
|for a dress or a pattern and material. 
One dress will make the girl appear 





| even plumper than she is while another, 
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for the same money, will tend to give 
her the slender lines which she desires. 
Think of the self-confidence a girl ac- 
quires when she knows that the dress 
which she has chosen will make her 
appear to the best advantage. 

A set of various necklines and collars 
will prove to be invaluable in helping 
the girl to become line-conscious. When 
she tries these on she will immediately 
see the effect of lines on the apparent 
proportions of her face. From this be- 
ginning, a study of the changes made 
by horizontal and vertical lines on the 
figure will be a natural follow-up. 

One could continue citing countless 
life situations in which art can be used. 
Since this is true, why make it simply 
a conglomeration of facts and rules? 
Any subject can provide these but few 
can boast of as much really usable, 
practicable, and worthwhile informa- 
tion. Therefore, know your girls, know 
their homes, and renovate your art 
course so that it will actually solve their 
problems and make them happier. 


Sixth Graders Care for 
Children 


(Continued from page 359) 


and terms used are familiar, secondly, 
the child has had experience with most 
of the things given in the story, and 
thirdly, the stories are simple and deal 
with only a few things. Stories were 
judged interesting and enjoyable if ani- 
mals and people in the story do things 
that the child does, the things told 
about are themselves interesting to the 
child, it describes activity or doing 
things, it has rhythm, rhyme, or re- 
petition, if it has some attractive pic- 
tures. Stories are not over-stimulating, 
said the class, if there are no frightful 
experiences or things, if there are no 
mysterious or ugly pictures, and if the 
characters in the story are having a 
good time. Stories teach the child 
something if they contain some new 
words and experiences, new objects, or 
animals, or if in repeating a simple 
story a child will learn to express him- 
self. Having drawn up plans for the 
story period for the play school the 
question arose if there was to be any 
other way we might provide a pleasant 
time for our guests. 

It was suggested that children en- 
joyed singing and playing games. Songs 
were judged of value because they train 
a child’s ear for harmony and develop 
a sense or rhythm. Good songs and 
song-games should develop a feeling of 
joy and happiness, should be short 
enough to be readily mastered, should 
be understandable, should hold a child’s 
interest throughout, and should teach 
a child how to use new muscles. The 
music should be good music and light 
and lively. 

(Continued on page 372) 




















GOOD MANNERS 


By BETH BAILEY McLEAN 
Author of “Meal Planning and Table Service” 
Formerly Associate Professor of Household Science, 
Iowa State College 
With Foreword by Maybelle Payton 
Student Advisor, High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Written to help mod- 
ern young people to 
know “how natural it 
is to be well man- 
nered, if one is 
thoughtful and consid- 
erate of the rights of 
others.” 

Young people who 
wish to be correct, as 
well as polite, will find 
this book a constant 
friend. 





A Book for Boys and Girls 


Most books on “etiquette” have been written 
from the standpoint of so-called “high society,” 
and consequently many of the instructions and 
suggestions in them are quite outside the ex- 
periences of typical high-school boys and girls. 
In marked contrast, here is a book that deals 
directly and specifically with social situations, 
duties, and responsibilities that the great ma- 
jority of children and young people are sure 
to meet at one time or another. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Good Manners in the Home—Table Etiquette—Invita- 
tions—On Being a Guest—On Being a House Guest— 
On Having a House Guest—Introductions—Calls— 
Conversation—Letter Writing—Entertaining—Refresh- 
ments—Dress for Girls—Dress for Boys—Teas and 
Receptions—On Going to a Tea—Informal Dinners 
and Suppers—The Dance—The Patroness or Chaperon 
—In Public Places—On the Street-car—On the Train 
—At the Hotel—At the Restaurant, Inn, or Public 
Dining-room—At School—Athletics—Business _Eti- 
quette—The Flag Code 

Size, 7% « 5% in.; heavy paper covers, with cloth back 

and strong, decorative endsheets; 128 pages 


Just PuBLisHep—Price, 72 cents 


The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of Good Manners by Beth 
Bailey McLean. 
Enclosed is 72 cents in payment. 



























St etanes Wes a 


_ Making left-overs 
| appetizing 


eo within a limited food budget 

| is a real problem in these days of rising 
prices. And recipes for using left-over 

| meats and other foods are more helpful than 
ever. 


| Here seasoning plays an important part in 
preparing meats and meat substitutes that 
are tempting as well as nutritious. Lea & 
Perrins Sauce makes creamed dishes, 

| casseroles and timbales so appetizing that 

| the digestive juices are stimulated and bet- 
ter assimilation results. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


Our new recipe book “Success in Seasoning” contains 40 
recipes made from leftovers, with 140 others for meats, 
soups, salads, entertaining. To home economics teachers 
and lecturers, we will gladly send this 50-page illustrated 
book, with a full-size bottle of Lea & Perrins for class- 
room or lecture use. No obligation—just mail the coupon. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


|THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Lea & Perrins, Inc.—Dept. 1312 

241 West St., New York 

Please send me, free: 

() Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins Sauce 

0 “Success in Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes 



























Sixth Graders Care for 
Children 


(Concluded from page 370) 


The class first suggested games suit- 
able for the different age groups to be 
represented at the play school, then de- 
veloped standards for judging, and 
finally applied these standards to the 
actual selection of a song game for each 
group at the party. 

The play school project was planned 
to help the pupils deal with young chil- 
dren naturally and to provide an op- 
portunity to test the theories set up on 
the subjects of selection of toys, stories 
and games. It was hoped that this play 
school. would help the pupils observe 
children in a way which leads to better 


understanding of their interests and 
problems. 
Decisions concerning the following 


were made: who are we going to have 
at our party?, where are we going to 
have our party?, what are we going to 
do at this party? After the party plans 
had been laid the discussion traveled to 
how to handle children, from there to 
how to observe children, and then to 
planning for definite observation. Each 
class drew up a set of questions for 
use when observing. Each set in- 
cluded some questions on the character 
traits of a special child, the play habits 
and inclinations of a child, the appar- 
ent health of the child, how the child 
reacted to other people, and his degree 
of independence. The students set 
themselves to watch one another for 
effective or poor methods of handling 
children, and especially for any discip- 
line problems. 

The play school, made up of from 
ten to twenty children, was handled as 
three groups, the two to three, the four, 
and the five-year-old groups. Each 
sixth-grader knew her part in conduct- 
ing the play school and in observing 
the group. All parties provided suit- 
able material for observation and par- 
ticipation. 

The purpose of the lesson following 
this play school was to provide an op- 
portunity to analyze the behavior of 
young children, to evaluate an activity, 
and to make suggestions based on ex- 
perience for its improvement. The 
question, “What would you do differ- 
ently if you had the party to give 
again?” aroused suitable and construc- 
tive response. “What should a child 
get out of a nursery school?” 
brought out many of the functions of 
play and the needs of childhood. A 
discussion of the particular individu- 
als at the party led to a discussion of 
punishment which completed the unit’s 
work. The class summarized the unit 
by setting forth the peculiar character- 
istics of child 


real 


nature, 


The points brought out by this lesson 
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listed as follows: muscular 

developed through play; 
play is a means of interpreting environ- 
ment in the child’s life; play quickens 
observation, affords opportunities to 
make judgments, to weigh values and to 
pick out essentials; play teaches the 
value of cooperation, children learning 
the rights of others in this way; play 
provides an outlet for physical energy. 
Child-initiated play differs from outside 
entertainment as it provides for physi- 
cal growth and _ independence of 
thought. Play is a child’s life, we de- 
cided, but the conditions under which 
we observed the children were not nor- 
mal; hence our results are not wholly 
to be trusted. The class summarized 


could be 
control is 


the characteristics of child nature in 
three or four ideas; they said chil- 
dren are more playful, have more 
changeable interests, desire independ- 
ence more, and comprehend more 
slowly than grownups. 

The test given was made up of 


thought questions, that it might serve 
a teaching purpose as well as be used 
as a grading device. It seemed useful 
that the class be given additional situa- 
tions to solve. Four of the following 
seven questions were chosen for each 
class. 1. How can we tell if a story 
is suitable for a three-year-old? Ex- 
piain. 2. Is “Little Red Riding Hood” 
a good or a poor story for the two- 
year-olds? Why? 3. Discuss a doll as 
a toy for a four-year-old. Tell what 
kind is good and why. 4. What makes 
Mother Goose rhymes appealing to 
children? 5. What may make a toy 
dangerous for a child? 6. What does 
a child learn by playing? 7. What ad- 
vice would you give a nursery teacher 
about punishment? 

It was my experience that the year’s 
work in home economics was greatly 
vitalized by this unit which seemed to 


strike a chord of interest and useful- 
ness in fully eighty per cent of the 
student group. Interest was strong 


enough to withstand the interval of one 
week between lessons, and a sequence 
of thought was maintained. As a pub- 
licity provoking activity for the home 
economics department the nursery class 
was very useful, both in the school and 
in the community. At an age when 
many phases of homemaking education 
seem remote and uninteresting to the 
pupils problems of this type have an 
especially vital place. 


Hunting Treasure 

(Continued from page 358) 
show us how to spin wool, told us about 
her childhood in Nova Scotia and the 
‘spinning bees” to which the neighbors 
drove, bringing their wheels, long be- 
fore the days of automobiles. After a 
busy day of carding and spinning, in 
friendly rivalry, they danced till dawn. 








She sang for us some of the old, French 
spinning songs which her ancestors had 
brought from over seas. 

A club of high school teachers asked 
me to tell them about all this. One of 
the old lady’s pupils demonstrated wool 
spinning while the teachers crowded 
around with the keenest interest. They 
said it meant so much more to them 
than reading a book on textiles. When 
we spoke of the primitive method of 
using a spindle, long before the days of 
the wheel, and still in use, a woman 
told an interesting story of a trip 
around the world where she met a na- 
tive spinner walking along the road 
with a bag of fleece under her arm, 
spinning. The traveler showed signs of 
interest and admiration for this strange 
skill. Craftsmen like that. So the 
spinner stopped and showed her how. 
Suddenly she thrust her work into the 
traveller’s hands and made signs to try 
it. They both roared with laughter at 
the clumsy efforts of this college 
graduate who could learn something 
from a simple, friendly peasant. 

Another teacher told of a group of her 
pupils, Girl Scouts, who had been to 
one of our spinning demonstrations and 
learned to spin so well that they wanted 
her help in organizing their class to 
raise a fund to buy a wheel. These 
girls offered to teach the class to spin. 
They intended their homespun yarn 
for knitting. When the teacher con- 
fessed that she was not a knitter the 
girls said “Some of us know how. We 
will teach you and the other girls. 
Later we can ask our friends to show 
us more stitches.” 


When I told some friends about our 
nice, old spinner, a man remembered 
the primitive spinning and weaving in 
Colombia. And a woman who _ had 
just returned from Guatemala, described 
the simple looms which the natives 
make and hang from the thatched roof, 
with the other end of the warp tied 
around the weaver’s waist when she 
squats on the floor weaving. Even 
their little children do beautiful work 
on looms which any of us could make, 
if we had their patience, and an inter- 
ested friend to describe them. 

Often people are very shy about 
things which they feel are old fashioned 
and different, especially those of for- 
eign birth who think that their mem- 
ories are of no interest to the younger 
generation. Many of them have hid- 
den away at the bottom of an old trunk, 
some treasured pieces of hand work. 
If they could be persuaded to show you 
and tell you about them, you would 
find it a delightful experience. If you 
are so very fortunate as to find in your 
own home or among your relatives, 
something to report for the treasure 
hunt, you will be pleased and proud. 
So, till January, good hunting. 
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A Home Project Conference 
in lowa 


Iowa’s first home project conference for 
representative girls from the vocational 
homemaking classes in the state was held 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, from 
August 20 to August 22. 

The conference, under the supervision 
of Miss Mary Ferris, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Homemaking Education, was 
attended by fifty-seven high school girls 
and eighteen instructors. 

The girls who attended the conference 
were selected by a local committee on the 


basis of the growth and development they 


had shown through home project work. 
This local committee, which was composed 
of five persons, both men and women, 
who were leaders in the community and 
interested in the homemaking program, 
was appointed early in the school year by 
the local superintendent, principal, and 
homemaking instructors. This committee 
watched the progress made by each girl 
in her project work and evaluated it at 
the end of the school year. 


Some questions which the committee 
considered in evaluating the projects 
were: Has the girl helped someone be- 
sides herself? Has she done something 
worth while for her home? Have happier 
family relationships resulted from her 
work? Is the family comfort placed above 





the care of things? Has the girl shown 
development in managerial as well as ma- 
nipulative ability? 

The conference was planned for and 
carried out with several purposes in mind. 
It of course served as an award for the 
girls who had shown the greatest growth 
through their project work, but its chief 
purposes were to create more interesting 
project work, to show future _possibili- 
ties, and to show the close relationship 
between classroom work and projects. 
Through the local committee the real val- 
ues of vocational homemaking were in- 
terpreted to the committee. 

Projects are not a phase apart from the 
regular work but each one is but a step 
toward the achievement of a more livable 
home. The conference was planned with 
this thought in mind. On arrival the girls 
were divided into six groups, each group 
representing a step toward the goal of an 
ideal home. Each group had a high school 
girl chairman and a teacher advisor. At 
the first group meetings, each girl told 
about and evaluated her project, after 
which the group selected the one to repre- 
sent them at the project demonstration on 
the following day. The group also worked 
out an original play or pantomime to il- 
lustrate projects that would help build 
their step to the ideal home. 

The project demonstration was given in 
the beautiful fireplace room of McKay 
Auditorium on the second day of the 


conference. The livable house was sym- 
bolized by a wooden house at the top of 
six steps. The girls of each group showed 
how their own particular projects had laid 
a step toward the ideal home. Each step, 
after being built, was lighted by candles. 
The six steps were: Health, Child De- 
velopment, Wise Use of Time, Wise Use 
of Money, Happy Human Relationships 
and a Livable House. Summer school 
students and homemaking instructors were 
guests at this program. 

Of course recreation had its part in the 
conference program. The girls celebrated 
their first evening by attending a program 
given by Coach Daubert and his tumblers, 
of Iowa State College. The second day 
ended with a campus tour, treasure aunt 
and picnic. 

On the last morning of the conference 
each group of girls gave a .able chat and 
a stunt. This was followed by a talk on 
“The History of Home Economics,” by 
Marguerite Wherry of Iowa State Col- 
lege, and a lecture on “Girls’ Problems 
in Home Economics,” by Professor J. 
A. Starrah of the Vocational Education 
Department. 

During their stay at Ames, the girls 
were housed at Alice Freeman Hall. All 
ate their meals together in Iowa State 
Memorial Union. 

As a follow-up to the conference each 
girl will go back to her community to 
help strengthen project work this year. 
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You'll find a wealth of useful information on the fundamentals ot 
cocking in these 13 booklets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 
Written in a form understandable to students, they are widely 
used as a textbook in Cookery classes. 


Return of the coupon will bring to any Home Economics teacher 
a free set of these 13 booklets. We shall be glad also to furnish 
you without cost or obligation an order blank on which you may 
request a sufficient number of these booklets for each student in 
your Cookery classes. 




















THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1234, 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 
Please send me a free set of the 13 Manual of Cookery 


booklets. 


Name of School 
Address 
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Solve your gift problem this season by giving 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man’s Heart 
By Mrs. Simon Kander 


A fine gift that will be received with enthusiasm. 
Covers the entire field and is suitable for every 
type of household. Includes menus for Sunday 
Night Suppers, Daily Dinners, Holidays, Bridge 
Luncheons; Snacks, Appetizers and Beverages 
for convivial gatherings. Unusual Cakes and 
Cookies; in fact the most up-to-the-minute cooking 
information. 


The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen are 
practical and reliable. Bound in white washable 
—- Handy index. Gay green and red 
jacket. 

At your dealer or send check or money order direct, 
The Settlement Cook Book Co. 

715 N. Van Buren Street 50 
Milwaukee, Wis. $ Riseies 
PRICE 100 Extra 





Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 

SHRINKAGE 

ALLOWED 

Cottons today are fitted snugly 

as silks. Tell your sewing pupils 

to buy cottons that are com- 

pletely shrunk by the Sanforized- 

shrunk process. They will not 
shrink out of fit. 

Look on the bolt-board end for 


Soong Shenk 





















40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CiTy 
rs 





Notice 


We have prepared reprints of our No- 
vember frontispiece, the “Portrait of Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway by I. M. Gaugengigl, on 
heavy paper. We shall be glad to furnish 
these in any quantity at the following 
prices: single copy, 10c; 2 to 5 copies, 3c 
each additional. More than five copies 
will cost 2%c each plus a 5c mailing 
charge. 


Feasting Customs of 
Merry England 
(Continued from page 355) 
very like it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit 


| made the gravy (ready beforehand in 








a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with in- 
credible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened 
up the apple sauce; Martha dusted the 
hot ‘plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside 


him in a tiny corner at the table; 
the young Cratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, 


and mounting guard upon their posts, | 


crammed spoons into their mouths, lest 
they shriek for goose before it came 
their turn to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, 
as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all 
along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it into the breast; but when she 
did, and when the long-expected gush 
of stuffing issued forth, one murmur 
of delight arose all around the board, 
and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two 
young Cratchits, beat on the table with 
the handle of his knife and feebly cried, 
‘Hurrah!’ 

Beside the Cratchit Christmas feast, 
all others seem pale in comparison; and 
having shared again their savory goose 
and steaming pudding, to say nothing 
of the hot stuff from the jug, we join 
Bob Cratchit’s Christmas wish, 

“A merry Christmas to us all, my 
dears,” and echo Tiny Tim’s fervent 
prayer, 

“God bless us every one!” 








DILVER FOOD 


fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. Gets all 
coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 


For mashing potatoes, making soups, 
feeding. Quickly clamped to table. 


Dept. PHE 
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SAVES ITS COST IN A SHORT TIME 


Removes skins, seeds, cores from a bushel of seas or pears, tomatoes, grapes or pitted 
Ped ‘ : : 
One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, invalid 
A child can opérate it. Easily cleaned. Perfect pre 
Endorsed by 


paring of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., in quantities. 
culinary experts, dietitians, physicians, institutes. 


Mailed prepaid for $5.50 anywhere in U. S. 
THE McDOWELL MFG. CO. 





No Paring, 
No Coring, 
No Waste. 


value—juice, mineral salts, vitamins, rich 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When You Answer 
Advertisements 


appearing in a school or library copy of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS or a 
copy to which you subscribe with an- 
other teacher, 


You do not want to cut the magazine 


So—simply copy the wording of the 
coupon on a sheet bearing your school 
letterhead, or on a postcard, and send it 
to the advertiser to get the material or 
samples you wish. 

BUT—be sure, in doing this, 
add that you are answering his ad- 
vertisement in PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS, mentioning the issue. 
Most of our advertisers use general 
magazines also, but do not send to our 
subscribers the same untechnical mate- 
rial they offer through other channels. 


x 
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Send for our new 


Killogg Candy Leaflet 


Home Economics Department, 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


Battle Creek Michigan 











MAILING LISTS 
School Field Exclusively 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS — 
Public Schocls, Colleges, etc. 
SCHOOLS—High, Grade, Private, Col- 

leges, etc. 

TEACHERS — By territory, 
grades, sex, salary, etc. 

STUDENTS—Freshman through senior 
men or women, general, law, 
medical engineering, etc. 

SCHOOL EXECUTIVES — Presidents, 
Principals, Superintendents, Boards 
of Education, Administrators, etc. 

STUDENT SUPPLY STORES—College 
Co-op. Stores, etc. 

Envelopes addressed — entire 
campaigns handled. 


subjects, 


mailing 


Send for Fall 1934 Bulletin 
Outlining Above Lists 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Inc. 
110 West 40th St., New York City. 
612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 







Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 


$550 


| Complete 

| with Send for Price List 

| Cutter 

| F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
| Chicago 300 W. Adams S1. Chicago, Ill. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 




















THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 














An Analytic 
Sewing Scale 











WRONG S1iO¢ 
FL ATMSESS 


™ 4 


Sixteen Charts and text explaining them 


This new analytic sewing scale affords you or 
your pupils a simple, graphic means of judging 
the technical perfection of seams. 

These full-size photographic charts show actual 
French and fell seams, mitred corners, bindings 
and facings. Each factor of a good seam is por- 
trayed on a separate chart, with examples of dif- 
ferent grades of work. Thus you may tell at a 
glance whether a pupil’s work rates an “A” or an 
“E” from the construction point of view, and why. 

If you read Mrs. Winn’s article in our Septem- 
ber issue, you will remember that these charts 
were worked out at Pennsylvania State College. 
The samples selected for the scale wére judged by 
a committee of experts. 


Coming to you with the endorsement of teachers 
and educators in the home economics field, you 
have the added assurance that the scale meets the 
tests of modern theory and practical experience. 

The sets are furnished in loose leaf form, each 
chart on heavy paper, in form for permanent use. 
Included in the set is the text of Mrs. Winn’s ar- 
ticle which explains the charts and their use. 


Price 60c a Set, Postpaid. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

Please send me .... sets of the Analytic Sewing Seale, : 


60c each, for which I enclose 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS |_| Buy Christmas Seals 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





SEASONS GREETINGS 
1934 


COTTON FASHIONS AND USES 
Kept Up-to-the-Minute for You 


The Cotton-Textile Institute is always ready to send you ideas on new ways to 
make smart use of cottons. Among the free helps provided are: 
COTTON FLASHES—a bulletin of SWATCHING SERVICE—on the 
fashion-news on cottons for apparel new cottons—in season. 
and for the home, Published at fre- NEW LEAFLET ON “LONG-FEL- 
quent intervals. LOW” SHEETS—explaining the right 
CROQUIS SHEETS—illustrating new sizes to buy, and the best way to 
fashions, swatching cotton materials, make beds. 
giving suggestions on how to make LOAN EXHIBIT SERVICE—provid- 
them up. ing interesting cotton displays. 

If you are not receiving these helps regularly, just send your name to 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
320 Broadway Dept. 1-E New York, N. Y. 





Help Fight Tuberculosis 











A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS * SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 








Valuable to both teachers and students. A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic in quantity for class distribution to 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn home economics classes. Citrus fruit Teachers: 


about baking and from Davis Baking once = ee rE wi of ae y 
Powder, what a good baking powder wan: chet inreO iie iit ee eee Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 
, wo diet booklets, “Fruits That Help Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
really is. Keep the Body Vigorous,” and “World's suggestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. infants and children. A helpful and practical 
: i aid in discussing this important health question. 
Home Economics Department Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers Sent without charge by addressing ‘Practical 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C. Home Economics” magazine or 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY Los Angeles California 





Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. Cenitiie, inten 




















For Your Use—Or For THE Use Or A FRIEND 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
Economics in all its branches and to School economics. Many teachers have found our 


Lunchroom Management. Practical Home latest book helpful in stimulating interest 


cei and driving home lessons. 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- oM pI With a P " wiles a8 
' a ore Plays With a Purpose’’ contains 
bi oe ey angles st the —— old plays, suitable for older students, which 
subjects.’ Vital information presented in dramatize the principles covered in Home 


a very interesting way. $2.00 a year Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 
Enclosed please find for which send 


copies 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS. 
50 cents per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for years 
One year $2.00 Two year $3.00 





MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE copies 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 
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